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RESUME  OF  FOOD  CONTROLS  ... 

During  the  present  price  situation,  you  may  be  wondering  what  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  controls  still  remain  in  effect  and  which  ones  have 
been  discontinued. 

The  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  administers  War  Eood  Qrders  under 
authority  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  which  was  recently  extended.  Certain 
food  orders  issued  during  and  since  the  war  are  still  in  effect.    Many,  of 
course,  were  discontinued  since  the  end  of  the  war.    And  some,  or  certain 
parts  of  them,  have  been  suspended  this  past  vjeek  because  of  discontinuance  of 
the  Office  of  Price. Administration 

Wheat ; 

Since  the  first  of 'July-,  ■nO'whea-t-4^-'&;s^^  aside  for  government  pur- 

chase.   On  July  1st,  the  USDA  suspended  the  requirement  that  farmers  sell  half 

'  "of ■"^'el'JBMt' "' th"ey ••a"e'llTer'-t-o--count-ry  ■elevators.,  Alm-,su.3P53&d.gd.^s^;toe^e(iui re- 

:ment  that  tmcker-merchants  sell  wheat  they  deliver  to  a  grain  elevator,  aid 
that  the  elevator  set  aside  'for  "th"^  'gdVe'rnment  •fif.tif,..p,QX.G..$nt.2o^^^  lit 
■■buys,  „^'5heref .ore,  at  present  there  is  no  wheat  set-aside, 

■  '  „  ,  _  K  ./.  .  I 

■In^an  eff.o]?t  to  ayoid  interruption  of  famine  export  shipments,  the  ' 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vdll  '6tt6r  'to  'buy  -wheat « at  ♦'market  pri'^  ' 

,:not  over  •the^-ceiling  price!  at  terminal  markets  as  of  June  30,  194-6,  Wheat, 
set  aside  prior  to  July '1st  in  acc6rdance 'with^  provision  .of  the  wheat  aon- 

■'servatj.9n  order,,  must;be  held  subject  to  direction  from  the  USDA, 

r  :•■  "(^yain  orders  that  still  affect  consumers  include  the  order  which  deails 
with  bread  enrichment  and '  required' &*  tBh"^  p^rtjent' reduction*  in.  the  weight  ■ 

oof  bread  an-d  ,rDll.s,    The  ojders  requiring  that  specified  quantities  of  rice 
and  dry  beans  be  set-'adide  ^br* 'gbv'ethtrffehlT' ;purchasis',»  ^4...j^h%  pn 
use  of  grain  for  alcohol  remain,  in,, ^^e.ff'epl:.    The  restriction  limiting  the  : 
production  of  flour  for  domestip:.^d;i,st^X^ution  also  continues.  However, 
since  July  1st,  millers  are  a llowed.^tp,  manufacture  83  percent  of  the  monthly 
average  flour  produced  for  domest^..c  j^distribution  in  194-5  instead  of  the  T3 
percent  allowance  for  June,    The  ^;.e.quirement  that  wheat  be  milled  at  an 
80  percent  flour  extraction  rate  also  continues,  ? 

Moat  and  Lard;  \ 

Beginning  July  1st,  absolutely  no  meat  or  l.ard  will  be  set  aside  for  government 
purchase.    Meat  packers,  however,  vri.ll  have  to  fulfill  set-aside  and  delivery 
provisions  covering  their  production  through  midnight,  June  30th,    As  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  the  GCG  will  offer  to  buy  meat  and  lard  not  in  excess  of 
ceiling  prices  on  June  30th  in  an  effort  to  continue  meeting  famine  export 
requirements. 


(CONTINUED) 


Dairy  Products; 

Set— aside  orders  on  evaporated  milkj  ckeddar  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
continue  in  -sffect.    The  GGC  will  buy  these  commodities  at  no  more  than 
June  30th  ceiling  prices.  'Whether  subsidy  payraents  \vill  continue  to  be  made 
to  dairy  farmers  and  i.iilk  handlers  beyond  June  30th  depends  on  Congressional 
action, 

.    There  has  been  no  set-aside,  requirement  on  creamery  butter  since  July  1st, 
During  May  and  June  the  set-aside  was  20  percent  of  the  supplies  produced, 
and  this  program  is.  expected  .to  make  available  about  43  million  pounds  of 
butter  for  U.S,  military  and  war  service  agoncies-.    No' supplies-  are  being 
purchased  for  export  to.  foreign  countries.    Therefore,  civilians  will  receive 
all  of  the  production  of  butter  on  and  after  July  1st, 

The  ban  on  the  sale  of  whipping  cream  to  consumers  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  July,    The  only  use  of  cream  in  excess  of  19  percent  butterfat 
content  which  may  be  made  is  for  the  r.ianufacture  of  dairy  products,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  larger  production  of  butter  1^dll  result o 

Fats  and  Oils; 

All  restrictions  in  effect  June  ;:Oth  on  use  and  distribution  of  fats 
and  oils  will  continue. 

Sugar; 

Rationing  and  allocation  of  sugar  v^ill  continue,  -and  no  purchases  or  sales 
can  be  made  legally  without  rationing  evidence.    The  mechanics  of  sugar 
rationing  will  be  continued  as  in  the  past, 

*  *  *  . 

THE  PSACK  PACK  ...  "  ' 

The  vjeek  of  July  15th-~22nd  has  been  dedicated  to -home  conning  and  food 
preservation.    This  does  not  mean  that  you  get  gut  your  Canning  equipment 
and  cqil.  like  a  mad  woman  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  th^n  stop 
canning  after  the  week  is  over,*  This  week  is  only  the  opening  gun  for  the 
real  program  ahead.    This  is  the  week  when  everybody  vjhips  up  enthusiasm  for 
canning  and  preserving.    When  the  fanfare  dies,  then  the  Ai.ierican  hous-Qwife 
settles  dovji  to  coming  through  vath^the  greatest  season  of  home  food  preserva- 
tion in  history. 

First  it-em  on  the  canaing  calendar  is  peaches.    In  prospects  for  canners  i 
the  second  largest  crop  on  record.,, only  a  few  thousand  bushels  less  than 
the  all-time  high.    Last  year  39  million  bushels  went  into  home  can-ning. 
Expectations  for  the  current  year  are  about  the  same.    If  you  really  want 
peaches  this  winter,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  can  your  own.    For  the  commercial 
stocks  are  low.    Tre  government  snagged  a  lot  of  the  I945  packer .and  what 
people  don*t  seem  to  realize  is  it  takes  a  long  time  to  fill  up  a  pipeline,,, 
even  a  peach  pipeline.    Furthermore,  canning  facilities  are  still  limited. 


(GONTINUSD) 


And  further  still,  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  times  to  take  advantage 
of  your  No.  10  Sugar  Goupon,  valid  as  of  July  1st.    Spare  Stamps  9  and  10 
for  .canning  sugar  are  good  until  October  31st, 

Just  singing  a  swan  song  are  the  Hiley  Belles  (white  freestones),  second 
most  important  peach  in  the  South,  Right  now,  Elbertas  the  famous  -freestones, 
are  coming  in  from  the  South,    These  Elbertas  will  go  as  far  west  as  Denver 
and  up  into  Canada.    Bulk  of  supplies  will  go  east  of  the  Mississippi.  By 
August    1st,  the  lower  Southern  States  will  be  washed  up,  and  the  ball  gets 
.tossed  .to  the  mid-season  States,, .Virginia ,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,    September  peaches. hail  from  Michigan, 
NefW  York,  the  \New  England  States,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wa'shington, 

California  supplies  Elbertas  abundantly  from  July  15th  to  August  15th 
to  Western  and  Midwestern  Sbates,*ethon  come  the  Clingstones,  mostly  for 
commercial  processing. 

As  you  see,  there's  a  steady  flow  of  peaches  for  you  to  operate  your  peach 
preserving.    If  your  home-grown  supplies  are  expected  to  be  abundont  by  and 
by,  the  best  advice  is  to  use  the  shipped-in-peaches  for  fresh  table,  VLS.e^ 
And  then  can  the  local  ones  when  they  appear. 

If  you  do  not  have  any  canning  equipment  at  home,  take  advantage  of  your 
community  canning  center.    They  can  be  found  in  45  states  of  the  Union,  and 
there  are  about  6,000  all ■ counted.    Sponsored  by  various  civic  groups,  and 
financed  by  the  community,  these  centers  contributed  substantially  to  the 
war  canning  record.    Let's  put  up  the  "Standing  Room  Only"  sign  again  this 
year  in  our  canning  centers,, , and  why  not  start  with  luscious  peaches.  They'll 
look  good  this  winter  when  the  vdnd  is  howling,  and  the  ice  paints  pictures 
on  your  panes.    Then  is  the  time  to  fetch  a  jar  or  can  from  the  cellar,  and 
recall  the  golden  summer  days, 

KEEP  «EM  saving:  ,.. 

L^ist  week  we  gave  you  infoimation  from  a  nationwide  homemakers*  survey 
which  showed  some  of  the  ways  women  all  over  the  country  are  cooperating  with 
the  Famine  Emergency  Campaign,    The  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  showed, 
however,  that  there  is  often  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  best  methods 
to  use  in  meeting  shortagest,othat  is,  of  the  methods  which  are  also  helpful 
in  conserving  food. 

For  example,  about  two  out  of  three  women  reported  they've  bought  more 
bakery ' cakes  and  more  cookies.    About  half  said  their  purchases  of  sweet 
breads,  piesj  and  coffe  c.akes'have  remained  the  same.    And,  m  commenting  on 
the  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils,  more  than  half  these  women  said  that  they 
are  still  making  tvvio-crust  pies. 


(CCKHNUED) 


S:iving  Sugar  and  Flour: 


From  these  coi:inents  •  it  appears  that  there*  s  still  missionary  work  to  be 
done  in  the  dessert' department ,  with  a  view  to  saving" sugar  and  cutting  down 
on  the  use  of  flour  and  fats*    This  is  the  time  of  year  when  fresh  fruits 
can  be  made  interesting  "au  naturel".    As  a  concession  to  families  which 
demand  an  occasional  hearty  dessert,  there's  not  only  the  pie  that  wears  1*8 
single  crust  on  the  bottom,  but  there's  the  old-fashioned  deep  dish  pie,  with 
r.  top  crust  only.    This  can  be  made  more  interesting  by  baking  the  fruit  in 
individual  casseroles  with  just  a  square  of  jnstry  on  the  top,  or- some  little 
fancy  figure  cut  from  pastry.    This  style  will  be  super-saving  when  it . 
cones  to  both  flour  and  shortening,     •  *  .  ' 

As  for  shortcakes j  you  might  use  half  a  biscuit  only  to  each  serving, 
and  make  up  for  it  by  doubling  the  amount  of  fruit  or  berries.    This  saving 
in  biscuit  -ilso  should  be  made  in  chicken  shortcake. 

Fat  Saving  Suggestions;  '  '  ■  •      ' -•  • 

Wn.en.  it  comes  to  salad  dressings,  the  survey « showed  that  less  than  half 
these  homemakers  are  servir^  sr^lads  with  boiled,,  .instead  of  rich  dressings. 
The  fact  is,  in  all  probobility,  that  many  people  don't  realize  how  perfectly 
delicious  boiled  dressing  is  on  potato  salad,  or  any  vegetable  salad,  for 
that  matter.    If  you  haven't  tried  boiled  dressing,  look  up  a  tested  recipe 
or  two,  and  see  if  your  fajnily  doesn't  go  for  it  in  a  big  vjay,  ******** 

-Along  the  line  of  fat  saving,  the  survey  showed  that  only  about  one- third 
of  the  homemakers  questioned  are  baking  and  broiling  fish  instead  of  frying 
it.    Here's  a  cue  for  you  to  cook  more  fish  by  fat-saving  rrs  thods  than  you 
have  in  the  past.    When  broiling  fillets  or  steaks,  remembet  that  with  an 
oily  fish,  no  additional  fat  is  needed,    A  baked  v^ole  fish.  Or  a  handsome 
planked  fish  will  make  an  impressive  main  course  for  any  meal,  and  will  re- 
quire very  little  fat.    Boiling  and  steaming  are  especially  satisfactory 
methods  of  cooking  fish  when  it's  planned  for  service  at  more  than  one  meal. 
Left— over  boiled  or  steamed  fish  is  very  easy  to  break  into  fiLakes  and  use 
in  various  way s^, .an  omelet  or  souffle,  a  fish  loaf,  or  a  delicious  salad, 

American  homemakers  deserve  a  bouquet  of  praise  for  the  fine  job  of  food 
conservation  they've  done.    President  Truman  has  already  paid  his  tribute 
to  American  women  for  their  part  in  this  v6ry  real  battle  against  world-wide 
hunger.    But  this  is  no  time  to  relax,  for  the  victory  over  starvation  is 
jtill  to  be  won  ?Jid  preserved, 

•  ■ ' 

********NOTE  TO  BBOADCASTER:       (Incidentally,  there's  a  USDA-tested  recipe 

for  cooked  salad  dressing  in  the  story  "Facts 
About  Fats"  in  the  March  8th  issue  of 

'  '  RADIO  ROUND-UP,) 


FISH  IN  THE  DIET  ... 


Fish  is  an  excellent  so-urce  of  animal  protein,  a  basic  food  element. 
For  the  balanced  diet,  it  has  been  recoraraended  that  one-thi:rd  of  the  protein 
should  come  .from  animal  sources^  and  one  average  helping  of  fish  wdll  supply 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  this  protein  that  an  adult  needs-  in  the  course  of 
.a  day.  ,. 

Some  fishery  products  are  excellent  sources  of  vitamins,  tooj  particularly, 
vitamin  A,  and  the  vitamins  of  the  B  complex.    Certain  fish  body-oils  are  a 
good  source  of  both  vitamins  A  and  D, '  Minerals,  important  in  nutrition  and 
obtainable  from  fish,  include  calciumj  magnesium,  phosphorus,  iron,  copper, 
and  iodine*    The  bones  of  canned  fish  which  have  been  rendered  soft  by  cooking 
should  be  eaten  as  they  are  a  good  source  of  calcium, 

*  *  * 

W  PLACE  OF  MEAT 

As  you  probably  know,  (and  ere  doubtless  telling  your  listeners),  the 
temporary  meat  shortage  needn*t  cause  any  groat  anxiety  from  the  standpoint 
'  of  nutrition.    We  have  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs,  all  in  relatively  plentiful 
supply,  and  they're  all  excellent  protein  foods,,    And  don't  overlook  the  value 
of  cheese  in  meals©    Most  markets  now  have  considerably  better  supplies  of 
this  important  food  than  in  the  past  several  years. 

You  can  be  of  great  help  to  your  meal-planning  listeners  if  you'll 
suggest  a  variety  of  ways  of  cooking  these  foods.    Many  women  get  into  a  rut 
when  it  comes  to  cooking,  and  now»s  the  time  when  ther'll  be  thankful  for 
ideas  which  will  make  meals  a  bit  more  interesting. 

Poultry  and  Fish; 

Last  week's  RADIO  ReulMT)-Ur  suggested  some  summer  stylos  in  poultry  cooking, 
"and  in  the  story  "KEEP  »EM  SAVINGl"  this  week,  there  are  a  few  facts  about 
fish  cookery.    In  this  connection,  you  might  point  out  that  fish  is  an 
excellent  source  of  animal  protein  and  provide  assorted  vitamins  and  minerals., 
including  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  copper,  and  iodine. 

Eggs:  , 

As  for  eggs,  they  contain  protein  of  top  quality,  also  three  of  the  B  vitamins 
•  oothiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin,,  .plus  vitamins  A  and  D,    The  egg  yolk 
also  has  a  rich  store  of  iron,  needed  for  red  blood  cells,  and  has  phosphorus 
and  other  minerals.    In  some  families  eggs  seldom  appear  except  on  the  break- 
fast table, ..but  they  certainly  deserve  to  be  invited  often  to  th6  luncheon 
and  dinner  table.    Omelets  and  soufflos  are  nearly  always  welcome,  and  they're 
feasiet  to  make  than  many  people  think,  '  Omelets  CJin  be  dressed  up  with  mush- 
rooms, tomato,  cheese  or  Spanish  sauce,- or  topped  with  creamed  vegetables. 
The  addition  of  jelly  or  marmalade  gives  a  delectable  sweet  omelet. 

(CONTINUED) 


Then  thdre  are  scalloped  dishes  whiifh '^c6'hbine  hard-cooked  eggs  and  vegetables^ 
And  there's  eggs  Creole,  and  several  salads  in  which  eggs  are  served  alone  or 
in  combinations  with  vegGtables»i - 

Cheese; 

There's' a  natural  affinity  between  eggs  and  cheese., •the  omelet  and  the 
souffle  are  particularly  happy  examples  of  this,    G-rated  cheese  added  to 
beaten  eggs  just  before  they're  scrambled  also  gives  a  tantalizing  flavor. 
Cheese' fits  into  luncheon  and  supper  plans  in  many  other -styles,  too,, .as  a 
rabbit,  either  plain  or  with  tomatoes;    as  a  sauce  for  vegetables,  and  of  • 
course,  in  a  variety  of  toasted  or  grilled  sandwiches.    Remember  vjhen  you're 
recommending  these  hot  sandwiches,  however  ta 'specify  the  open-face  variety, 
'  which  us e.s .only  one  slice  of  bread. 

And  jugt  to  complete  the  picture  from  the  nutrition  angle,,, cheese  is 
a  compact  package.    It  contains  protein  of  the  best  quality,  calcium,  ribo- 
flavin, and,  if  it's  made  .from  whole  milk,  vitamin  Ac  ■ 

*  *  * 

NHFF  ^jjSEK  ... 

Before  you  know  it  the  week  of  July  15th  will  bo  here,  and,  as  you  know, 
that's  the  beginning  of  NATION.X  HOIvIE  FOOD  PRSSERVATICN  VJEEK.    In  the  recent 
Issues  of  RADIO  ROIjIvD-UP;  we've  given  you  considerable  information  about- food 
preservation, .  ,hbrje  and  coriimunity  canning,,  .the  sugar  situation,  and  the 
equipment  supply.   .(HOTS  11^3  STORY  ON  CONB/HNIIY  •Qii^^^mG  C3NTERS  IN  THIS 
ISSUE.)  This  information  should  furnish  you  with  helpful  material. for  any 
special  broadcasts  you  may  be  planning  for  that  week. 

Last  Year's  Figures; 

By  the  way  ,  did.  you  know  that  d-uri-ng  the  war  years,.  Victory  Gardens 
yielded  over  8  million  tons  of  food  annually,  and  that  American  homemakers 
preserved  3^  billion  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  yearly?    That's  an  im- 
pressive record,  but  in  view  of  the  vjorld-wide  food  shortage,  vje  should 
break  the  record  in  '46.  ' 

A  v/ord  From  Secretary  Anderson;         ,  ■  •■  '  ' 

In  announcing  NATION/X  HClvIE  FOOD  HISSERVATION  VffiEK,  Secretary  of  Agricul^ 
ture  ClintcnP,  Anderson  said:    "o«»,,This  week,  of  course,  is  only  the  in- 
auguration of  the  real  program  ahead.    For  after  ..this  week  of  spade-work  and 
education  comes  the  constant  performance  through  ..autumn  that  should  result  in 
making  this  year  the  greatest  season  of  home  food  preservation  in  history,  I 
need  not-  repeat  the  urgency  of  this  job.    The  dem--nds  for  food  are  un- 
procendentedf,    But  the  women  of  Ameri ca  know  how  to  meet  emergencies.  They've 
known  since  pioneer  days,    ^ind  I»m  sure  they  will  come  through  vath  frying 
colors," 

How  about  a  contest?    You  probably  have  some  good  promotional  ideas  which 
will  help  the  home  food  preservation  campaign,,, but  have  you  considered  a 


(COInITINTIED} 


**  8,  •«  . 

■    ■■  ■  '  ''  '      "  '        ..  '.   '  ""        '      ■         -  ■ 

contest  of  some  kind?    t'ou'  might  offer  a  prize  for  'the  "je.r  of  the  -week," 
say  at  your  community  canning  center,,, you  could  get  a  committee  of  experts 
to  judge  the  cans  of  each  type  of  fruit  or  vegetable  on  its  points  of  ex- 
cellence.   This  contest  could  run  throughout  the  c.anning  season,  and  take  in 
each  type  of  vegetable  or^  fruit  canned»  .    :     ■  i    ;  , 

FIGHT  Foot)  WASTE  ...  ..  "  V.  .' 

You  probably  f^ei  occasionally  that  you've  heard  enough  talk  about  con-  ' 
sorvation,,»and  there 'just  isnH  ^.ything  more  you  can  do  to  save  food.  Well, 
•.can  yoxl  honestly  say  that  you  haven't  wasted  one  bit  of  edible  food?  It's 
been  estimated  that  in  194-5  Americans  wasted  more  food  in  their  homes  alone 
than  this  country  shipped  overseas*  ...Here  are-  the  actual  figures:    Food  waste 
in  the  homef  "^eraged  seven  and  a  half  percent  of  America's  total  food  pro- 
ducti'ort  last  yea'r.  Food  shipments  abroad  during  194-3  equaled  only  seven  per- 
cent of  our  total  food  production. 

The  comparison  of  these  two  figures    makes  it  clear  that  reducing  food 
waste  in  the  home  is  one  important  way  of  making  more  food  avaii.5j.lple  f  or  _th_e 
hungry  people  of  the  world, 

*  *   *  ...  ; 

MOTE.  TO    BROADCASTERS-.  ''      '  ^  v 

Since  July  4th  and  5th  are  Federal  Cfoverhment  holidays,  we  are  sending 
RADIO  ROIM)-UP.  tO-jroUJ-^arlier-  than  usud:lg  •  to  avoid  a  week-end  delay.  Therefore, 
we  are  unable  to  include-  vegetables.    We  shall  forward  the  weekly  list  to  you 
at  the  beginning    of  next  week. 

Should  you  wish  to  check  on  the  plentifuls  in  your  vicinity,  you  may- 
telephone  the  market  reporter  at  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture*  s.  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Brim ch  In' the  following  cities:,    BOSTON,  NB'J  YORK,  PITTSBURGH, 
¥JASKBTGTCK,  D.C.,  and  BALTIMORE. 

We  are    able  to  give  you  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  plentiful  in 
PHILADELPHIA,  which  followt    Snap  Beans,  Cabbage,  Eggplant,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Peaches,  Peas,  Peppers,  Spinach,  Tomatoes,  and, Watermelon, 
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FOOD  PRESERVATION  'MSK  BEGINS  ... 

As  we've  been  reminding  you  every  week  lately,  the  period  of  July  15tli 
to  22nd  is  National  Home  Food  B?eservation  Week.    You'll  doubtless  be  featur- 
ing this  on  programs  throughout  the  week,  and  you  may  like  to  quote  part 
of  the  comment  on  ihe  importance  of  food  preservation  recently  made  by 
Dr«  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief  of  USDA*s  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.    After  pointing  out  that  world  food  supplies  will  continue  short 
in  the  year  ahead,  Dr.  Stiebeling  said: 

"In  this  world  food  situation,  preserving  food  in  home  kitchens  and 
community  canning  centers  has  a  far~reaching  usefulness,.    Wherever  there  is 
abundance  of  fruits  aad    locally  grown  vegetables  — -  enough  for  summer 
meals  and  some  to  spare  — —  using  all  of  this  food  to  advantage  has  the 
end  result  of  leaving  more  commercial  stock  in  the  world's  food  pool.  As 
for  us  in  America,  by  conserving  all  the  good  food  we  have,  we  shall  have 
enough  to  eat  and  a  satisfactory  diet  without  drawing  so  heavily  on  the 
grains  and  fats  and  other  food  products  that  are-  st-ill  vital  needs  abroad." 

Dr.  Stiebeling  went  on  to  say  that  home  preservation  of  food  helped 
2^„milliQn,,,,^inerii;5yi....families  to.  keep  well-  fed  during  wartime- winters j  Hnd"  ■ 
'that  the  United  States  needs  just  as  bountiful  stocks  of  home-preserved 
foods  -t-hi-s- year  as  I'ri  tlie  war  years o'  "  "She  'offered  these  reminders  ta-throTse  '> 
;Who  buy  food  to  can  at  home  or  at  a  community  canning  center;    "Food  for 
jhome  canning  -should-  be  in  perf  ect 'condiirioh.' ^li'd 'at  the  stage  of  ' ■ripenre'ss- •  •  • 
|or  tenderness  just  right  for  eatingo    Vegetables  for  canning  should  ,be  ' 
lgardeh«f'3?esh .    Gtchrd!  fobd  deserves  pn^s'cJi^/i'Wg  "by  'go'o'd  'method's      i-'%ha*  ■  is  j  , 
:by  following  up-to-date  directions  based  on  scientific  research*" 

f  ^  'Mi:        ^'^vV:.         -i-^-i-  "  '   .1.,..:  -  ; 

I  As  vje*ve  told  you  before,  booklets  on  home  canning  of  fi^uits  and.,  \ 
fv-egetab-ieey  as-  well*^  ai^-^licme*  fr^se^ain'^/  tvining*,*  'd.vyVtf^  *&tfd'  '^oa^ifig-j---  | 
feire  available  without  charge  fromU.  S.  Department  of  Agri culturej,  Wa-    .  •  ; 

jshihgtOD^,- 25,-' D*'C»'   ♦"••''iw^.^..,. ..iV:,.,.:.  ■■ --^  \ 


MMUNI^Y' 


» >  » » * 


^      ■  fiinae  the  world*  s- food  outlook' is  still ^  uhcettainj  -with' famine  still  a 
threat  abroad ^  you  might  like  to  encpurage  home  canning  by  letting  yoixr 
listeners  know  vjhat  community  canning  facilities  are  available  in  their 
neighborhoodo    The  story  of  one  or  more  of  these  local  community  canning 
centers  might  make  an  interesting  report.. .or  one  of  the  leaders  or  canners 
might  talk  about  the  services  they  offer. 

There  are  now  more  than  6^000  community  canning  plants  in  the  United 
States  with  the  largest  number  in  the  South  and  Southwest,    Georgia  and 
Texas  lead,  with  Georgia  making  the  claim  that  every  family  in  the  state  is 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  a  center.    Indicating  somewhat  the  variety 
of  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  here  are  the  highlights  of  several - 


(CQ^TIMJEDj 


^  J,  ^ 


C(mmiT£  C±miEQf  centers    (continued)  ... 

Near  Fountain  Green,  Utah,  about  sixteen  farm  women  formed  a  canning 
cooperative  in  193?,  and  vrere  soon  putting  up  several  thousand  quarts  of 
food,  a  year.    The  project  started  when  an' I'.ert  woman  in  the  community- 
invited  some  of  her  neighbors  to  share  her  pressure  cooker  and  other 
equipment  she  had  bought.    The  women  signed  a  "users"  agreement  to  pay 
259^  for  each  dozen  quarts  of  food  canned »    The  plan  worked  so  well  that 
a  cooperative  was  organized,  and  soon,  wi-h  .additional  equipment,  hundreds  of 
quarts  of  food  were  being  canneda    The  women  liked  the  quick,  efficient  means 
that  modern  labor-saving  devices  provided  them  in  filling  their  canning 
budgets*  ;},/.:_ '  ; 

VJithin  two  weeks  time, nine  community  canning  kitchens  opened  in  Lawrence 
County,  ^irkansas.    Spfonsored  by  the  State  Vbcatioiial  i^ri culture  Department 
and  with  pressiore  canners  supplied  by  the  Farm  Security  ^Administration, 
thousands  of  quarts  of  food  were  put  up  in  the"  ki+^'Chensa.    Items  included 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats »    Farm  vjomen  who  formerly  canned  little  or 
nothing  learned  how  to  can,  and  women  without  equipment  of  their  own  were 
glad  to  use  that  of  the  comraunityo 

In  the  cutover  area  of  northern  Wisconsin,  near  Grandview,  a  home 
cdnning  cooperative  is  doing  a  "land-office  business"  for  scores  of  families. 
Started  in  1941  by  a  Methodist  minister  to  save  food  and  encourage  better 
diets  for  people  in  the  small  community,  the  enterprise  soon  outgrew 
Rev.  Emi ^  Hermann  * s  garage,  where  it  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Specialists 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture*  s  Production  &  ferketing  Administra- 
tioA  helped  draw  up  plans  for  a  new  and  larger  center,    Ard  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  helped  organize  a  cooperative*    Fach  family  that  could 
afford  it,  paid  a  §3.00  membership  fee.    Those  who  couldn't  afford  the  charge 
paid  nothings    Peoole  vjho  brought  food  to  be  carjied  "paid"  with  half  of  the 
,  cans  %o  the  volunteers  who  did  the  work.    Many  did  their  ovm  t^rork  and  there- 
■  fore  owed  no  "toir'e    The  first  year,  18  huridred  cans  of  ineat,  fish,  fruits, 
_an'd  vegetables  were  processed;    the  second,  5  thousand  cans;    the  third 
^25  thousand;-  .'  and  the  fourth  40  thousand  cans  v/ere  put  up. 

*  *  Hi 

"•^FAIX  Gardens  . 

Early  in  the  yoax,  when  we  were  talking  about  I946  Victory  Gardens,  we 
gave  you  th<3  suggestion  of  U,  S«  Department  of  Agriculture  garden  specialists 
that  every  garden  plaji  should  include  succession  cropping.    This  means 
follovdng  each  early  maturing' -crop  vjith  another,  so  that  the  ground  is  kept 
producing  throughout  the  growin'g  season.  ; 

This  is  the  time  of  year,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  to  be  thinking 
of  another  planting.    Some  vegetables  do  not  thrive  when  planted  in  late 
spring  in  areas  having  rather  hot  summers.    They  may  be  sown  in  late  summer, 
however,  so  that  the  major  part  of  their  growth  occurs  in  cooler  weather. 
It's  important  for  each  gardener  to  find  out  the  date  of  the  first  killing 
frost  in  his  locality,  and  use  this  as  a  guide. 


(CC2NTIMUED) 


^  ^  ^ 

FAIL  GARDENS  (contiiiUed)  '  . 

"Generally  speaking^  these  hafdy  vogetat)les  oore  ri^ht  for  late«*suJiiinQp  OJ? 
fail' plant ingl  "  kale '|  spinach,  and  turnips.    Cabbage  is  another  fine  late 
cropi  and  l^heret  s  plenty  of  time  to  raise  another-    arop  of  carrots » 

The  leafy  g^iQen  vegetables  are  ricJh  sources  of  Vitamin  A,  one  of  the 
vitamina  the  body  can  store,  and  that^s  another  reason. why  they're  of"  ; 
particular  value  In  the  fall  garden* 

By  keeping  the  ga!rden  pro dudingj  more  food  is  made  available  for  home 
canning  or  for  freezing^  drying,  or  storing*  I^all  gardens  help  to  provide 
a  good  winter  supply  of  home-grovm  Vegetables^ 

*■  ^  ♦ 

IHE  WOHLD  FOOD  SITXJATION  .0,  .. 

Dr.  Dennis  A»Fitz,-aerald\  Sedretar^-Geiieral  of  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council,  speaking  on  a^  netvjork  radio  program  last  week  warned 
that  the,  world  food,  situation  is  still  critical.    He  said  it  is  the  task  of 
the  people  in  the  more  favorably  situatied ' 'countries  to  continue  their 
personal  efforts  to  conserve  bread  and  fat,  in  order  to  continue'  food  ship- 
ments to  the  countries  threatened  by  famine.    Dr«  Fitzr-Gerald,  is' on  leave 
from  the  U,  S«D opart mont  of  Agriculture*    He  recently  returned  from  that 
round-the  world  trip  with  Herbert  Hoover,  which  makes  him  well-qualified  to 
speak  on  food  conditions  in  other  countrieso 

Dre  Fitz-Gorald  stated  that  the  acute  phase  of  the  vjorld  food  crisis  will 
continue  until  this  year's  crops  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  are  generally  avails 
able.    He  went  on  to  say  the  crisir»  will  continue  in  v^hat  we'  hope  will  be 
loss  acute  phase  until  the  194-'7  crops  are  harvested.    He  pointed  out  that  al- 
though mass  starvation  has  been  prevented,  diets  in  many ' count ries  have  been 
terribly  low,  resulting  in  greatly  increased  death  rates,  particularly  among 
children  and  old  people,,    In  m.any  places,  the  death  rate  is  as  high  as  two 
hundred  per  one  thousand  persons  under  one    year  of  age.    Ho  also  mentioned 
the  sheer  inability  of  many  adults  to  do  a  day's    work  as  another  evidence  of 
rslnutritlon. 

According  to  Dr.  FitzW^erald ,  all  that  prevents  these  conditions  from 
developing  into  mass  starvation  are  the  food  shiprftentS|  especially  cereals, 
being  r.ade  from  the  U.  Sj  and  other  countries.    The  immediate  task  is  to 
erbejid  -t-hese  shipments  over  another  ninety  days,  at  which  time  the  bulk  of 
the  i^cr'.hern  Hemisphere  harvest,  particularly  in  Europe,  will  be  in.  Dr* 
Fiv,z:-'jerald  warns p  however,  that  we  must  try  to  visualize  the  magnitude  of 
the  job  during  the  twelve  months  beginning  October  1st.    Everything  depends  on 
this  year's  harvests,  ho  says, 'because  during  the  past  years        world  had 
exhausted  its  reserves  of  food^  European  crop  acreages  are  still  below  pre- 
vjar^  and  yields  are  limited  by  lack  of  'fertilizer  and  other  production 
facilities,  such  as  farm  machinery  and  vjork  animals.    In  the  Far  East,  it's 
still  too  early  to  get  reliable  crop  estimates  Dro  FL ta^Ger aid ' said,  because 
the  main  rice  harvest  doen't  begin  until  Noven^ber.    It's  known,  however,  that 
conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  planting. 


(CONTBTUED) 


TEIS  HOKLD  FOOD  SITUAHON  (continued) 

Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Fitz-Gorald,  the  world  food  situation  after 
October  1st  will  ronain  difficult,  if  not  critical.    Wheat  and  vvheat  sub- 
stitutes will  remjiln  the  number  one  commodity.    He  state's  his  belief 
that  the  nountrloa  vjhich  have  the  most  food  have  a  corresponding  obligation 
to  humanity,  and  that  America  boars  a  very  heavy  burden.    He  feels  that  the 
extent  to  which  we  meet  our  responsibility  vdll  help  determine  two  things, #• 
the  immediate  lives  of  a  great  many  of  our  fellow  men,,  and  the  long-term 
outlook  for  world  peace, 

FLASH  ON  BULBS  ... 

Can  you  remember  back  to  another  season  and  another  year,  when  an  onion 
Vias  a  collector's  item?  If  you  wanted  a  raise  or  wanted  to  make  friends  and 
influence  people  you  took  that  last  beautiful  bulb  and  presented  it  in  fancy 
wrappings?  It  seems  a  long  time  a^o,  that  onion  famine.  It  seems  even  more 
remote  when  you  read  the  current  crop  reports  on  onions.  For  194-6  the  early 
summer  onions  show  Nearly  four  million  bags,  30  pounds  to  a  bag.  Compare 
this  with  just  under  three  million  bags  for  194-5;  slightly  less  than  two 
■  million  for  194-2;    and    a  ten-year  average  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  million, 

Nov;  it's  &  matter  of  ^aast ,,, ,mDre  onions,  than  you  can,  let  us  say,  shake 
a  stick  at.    Early  summer  onions  are  coming  in  from  clear  across  the  country; 
from  South  Carolina,  Oklaiioma,  Virginia",  Washington,  Few  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California,    They  come  in  white,,  in  yellow  and  in  rod.    They're' sweet 
and  they»rs  pungent.    They  come  big  and  little.    You  can  find  white, 
sweet  jumbos  from  New  Mexico,  big  babies  weighing  a  pound,  nestling 
against  California  reds  that  are  as  pungent  a^s  an- t>nlon  can  be,  -  • 

This  tremendous  crop  has  been  creeping  up  on  us  sihce  the  early  spring, 
when  the  crop  of  nearly  five  million  bags  was  a  welcome' sight,  These 
early  spring  onions  were  good  'from  March  through  April,    But  then  the  late 
spring  onions  came,  and  totaled  nearly'four  million  bags,,, and  a  lot  of 
onions  started  piling  up.    Now  comes  the  early  summer  crop  which  can  be 
stored  for  only  about  90  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  notie  that  onions  are  one  of  the  most  costly 
vegetables  to  produce,    Tliat's  because  of  the  hand  labor  involved.  All 
through  the  life  of  tiiis  bulb,  it's  a  pair  of  hands  that's  needed  to  nurse 
them  from  infancy  to  maturity.    You  have  to  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees 
and  thin  then  when  they're  babies, ♦•then  you  have  to  watch  like  a  hawk 
for  weeds.    Even  the  harvesting  is  all  hand  labor. 

Don't  be  surprised  at  the  varieties  of  onions  that  are  in  your 'grocer* s 
bins^    The  Salifornia  reds  travel  to  the  middle  of  the  country.    New  Mexico 
s^^'J^ets  come  bduncing  up  to  the  Nevj  England  States,    New  Jersey  Ebonezers 
journey  dovm  to  Hew  Mexico,    Even  Egypt  finds  its  place  in  the  onion  sun,,, 
cuid  Italy  sends  its  special  kind  of  sweet  purple  onion  to  give  the  little 
Italys  of  America  a  taste  and  smell  of  home.    So  if  you  get  caught  in  this 
criss-cross  of  onions,  don't  be  surprised.    Take  it  in  youir  stride  and  buy  as 
luany  as  you  can  use..    Baked  onions  are  fine  as  a  side  dish^  and  so  are  onion 
soups,  onions  in  salads,  onion  omelettes,  and  onions  wherever  they  can 
possibly  be  used.    They  plve  a  sweet  taste  and  a  spur  to  the  appetite. 


MIIDm'J  —  MIDSUIigvER  ENEMY  ... 


Mildew  is  a  suiomertime  problem  in  many  liomem^er*  s  life,  'even  in  the 
northern  states.    Suirihier  warmth  and  mdisture  often  en  courage  the  growth  of 
the  mofls  that  cause  mildew.    There  are  several  things  yoyT  can  do  to  help 
■guard  against  this  danger.  ,  ' 

For  instance,  a  smEiH  electric  light  can  be  left  burnii^  in  a  closet  from 
time  to  time.    This' vjill  dry  the  air  enough  to  prevent  inildew.      Also, an 
electric  fan  can  be  turned  on  in  the  closet,  to  stir  up  the  air*    It's  a 
good  idea  to  leave  the  closet  doors  open  from  time  to  time  also,,»«-r-ci*» 
:=aaBa;  dresser  drawers  can  be  aired  out  this  way,  too.    As  you  probably  know, 
o:c  open  jar  of  calcium  ciloride  can  be  kept  in  the  closet  as  a  drying  agent, 
'ir.is,  hovjever,  must  be  renewed  occasionally,  '   "  ■ 

It's  Important  to  keep  the  whole  house  dry  and  well -aired,  of  course, 
but  if  mildew  does  make  a  start  in  one  room,  a  small  stove  or  heater  may 
dry  it  out  enough  to  check  the  growth.    In  case  it's  already  spread  over 
a  larger  area,  it^Tiay  be  necessary  'to  turn  on  the  central  heating  system 
for  a  short  time',  ,  . 

■   •     -         '       T  .... 

And  here's  a  wQming  against  a  little  carelessness  which  is  often  the 
beginning  of  considerable  trouble"  from  mildew.    Damp  clothing  and  house- 
hold linens  are  sometimes  thrown  into  the  clothes  hamper  to  await  laundering 
•••this  is  d'angerous.    It's  also  unwise"  to  sprinkle  more  clothes  at  one 
time,  than  can  be  ironed  in  a  day, 

*  ^|6  >j£  jf: 

f  '  ■  * 

IT  PROBABLY  WASN'T  HORSEMEAT  ,,. 

Some  of  you,  learning  that  the  United  States  is  shipping  horsemeat  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Scandanavian  countries  and  France  may  have  wondered 
if  this  meat  is  ever  sold  for  h\iman  food  in  this  country,    Herets  what 
livestock  specialists  in  the  U,  S,  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture  have  to  say 
on  the  subject,'  ' 

Horsemeat,  if  it  is  inspected  and  passed  by  Federal  Aeat  inspectors,  can 
be  shipped  in  interstate  and  foreign  coramerce  for  human  food.    However,  very 
little  is  sold  in  this  country,  except  for  dog  food  or  to  zoos  and  circuses. 

Under  federal  inspection,  horses  can  not  be  slughtered  in  the  same 
establishments  with  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,     uh.ile  there  are  better  than 
a  thousand  plants  that  process  beef veal,  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton  under  the 
inspection  service,  there  are    only  about  ten  such  plants  that" process  horse- 
.meat.    Not  only  is  the  difference  in  the  plant  to .tal.  great,  but.  so  is  a  comr- 
parison  in  the  volume  of  out-put.    One  of  our  large  meat  packing  plants 
will  process  more  of  our  familiar  meats  in  a  month  than  all, the  horsemeat 
plants,  in  a  year. 


(CONTINUED) 


IT  PROBABLY  VJASN » T  HORSEMSA.T  (continued)   , . . 


•Another  thing,  horsemoat  is  definitely  labeled  as  such.    As  you  know, 
beef,  veal, lamb,  and  mutton  moving  in  interstate  commerce  are. .marked  with 
a  round  purple  stamp.    Horsemoat  is  marked  with  a  green  hexagonal  stamp. 
VJithin  this  six-sided  stamp  are  abbreviations  of  the  word:    "U.S.  Inspected 
and  Passed",  the  plant  code  number  and  the  word,  "horscmeat,"    Any  canned 
or  packaged  horsemeat  would  be  plainly  labeled  as  such. 

If  you've  purchased  a  piece  of  meat  that  was  stringy  and  tough,  don't 
immediately  proclaim  it  as  horsomeat.    Chances  are  you  bought  a  low  grade 
beef  cut*    Horse  flesh  is  usually  fine  grained  and  is  slightly  sweeter  in 
flavor  than  beef.    Aesthetically  we've  just  never  gone  for  horsemeat,  though 
other  nations  consider  it  fine  eating.    And  while  yuur  butcher  may  be  per- 
mitted by  law  to  sell  it,  even  he  would  have  a  difficult  time  locating,  a.ny. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  SATD;^  ahead  ... 

:f  ;  ."Ano  1-h er  year  of  bounty  —  that's  the  good  news  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricjaltural  Economics.    According  to  the,  current 
outlookr  food  production  in  1946  will  be  about  as  great  as  ever.    The  reported 
condition  of  all  crops  is  the  best  in  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1942,  and  yields  per  acre  for  most  crops  are  above  average. 

This  year  vje'll  have  our  largest  corn  crop,  and  the  third  consecutive 
-billion-bushel  wheat  crop  — —  the  second  largest  on  record.    The  oat  crop 
also  will  be  second  only  to  that  of  1945.    Large  crops  of  potatoes,  rice  and 
vegetables  are  also  expected.    In  fact,  the  total  tonnage  of  commercial  truck 
crops  - —  they  make  up  the  supplies  in  your  grocer's  bins  — —  is  indicated  to 
be  7  percent  larger  than  last  year  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  Thi 
is  a  new  record  high  for  this  period,  and  is  34  percent  greater  than  average. 
The  nation's  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas,  though  not  up  to  normal,,  is 
estimated  to  be  a  little  under  107  million  bushels,  or  56  percent  more  than 
the  ^a  11  -time  low  of  last  year.^  

'Earlier  predictions  of  the  peach  crop  placed  it  a  little  under  last  year' 
peak,  but  July  1st  estimates  now  indicate  that  the  current  peach  crop  will 
surpass  that  of  1945»    The  out^iook  for  citrus  fruits  is  also  favorable  in 
all  states.    Prospects  for  the  other  major  fruits  were  slightly  improved  in 
June,  so  that  v;e  may  look  forward  to  a  total  production  13  percent  over  last 
year, 

MiJic  and  eggs  are  being  produced  at  near-record  levels;  though  eggs 
'are  slightly  under  the  peak  o-f  last  year,  but  well  over  the  yearly  prewar 
average  3 

/ 

Although  there  are  some  items  on  the  debit  side  of  the  picture,  such  as 
rye,  barley,  dry  beanSj  sweet  potatoes,  soybeans  and  flaxseed,  which  are  be- 
low average,  the  overall  picture  is  one  of  plentiful  produce  for  the  year 
ahead, 

*  *  *  ^ 


PEiiTURE  THESE 


-8- 


Following,  is  a  market -by-rnarket  su^^ary  of  the  frosh  fruits  and 
vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  week. 
This  informtrtion  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  fro^  the  U.S.  Department 
of  /agriculture' s  "market  reporters.    For  daily  develop^^ents  during  the  week, 
phone  your  local  ^arkef  news  office. 


"  BOSTON' 

Beans,  fava 

Beets,  bunched 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

EscarclG. 

Lettuce 

Limes 

Onions 

Peppers 

Radishes 

Sea 11 ions  ^ 

Spinach 

Squash 

Swiss  chard 

Turnips 


VtfiiSHIMGTON 

Beets 
Cabbage 
Cantaloupe 
. Carrots 
Cucumbers 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Limes 

Onions , dry 
Peppers 
Seal lions 
Tomatoes 
I'l' at  er^el  on 


ICT  YORK  CITY 
Beets 

Blueberries 

Cabbege 

Cantaloupe 

Carrots,  topped 

Celery  , 

C  uc  umber  £1; 

Honeyballs 

Honeydews 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peache  s 

Pea^  • 

Peppers ■ 

Potatoes 

Squash  . 

Tom.atoes 

Watermelon  •■ 


PITTSBURGH 

Kalp 

Lettuce 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Radishes 

Scallions 

Spinach 

Watermelon 

Tomatoes 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cabbage 

Celery 

Corn 

Lettuce 

Oi^i  ons 

Peaches 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


BALTIi:ORE 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupe 

Carrots 

Cucumbers 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

ViTatermelon 


*  ♦  *  * 
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NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  li'ffiEK  ... 

President  Truman  lias  proclaimed  the  -vjeek  of  July  21st  as  National  Farm 
Safety  Week.  This  means  the  drive  is  on  for  safety  in  the  farm  home  as  well 
as  in  the  field,    It*s  an  alarming  fact  that  Jlibre  farm  residents  are  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  their  homes  than  in  any  other  vjay. 

According  to  the  latest  available  information  from  the  National  Safety 
Council,  fatal  farm  home  accidents  line  up  in  relative  importance  as 
follows: 

Falls...  39f,  Pbisins  ,00  ...6^0 

Bums.,,,,,,  •,e,,»Q»25'/o  Mechanical  suffocation, •»#»,<,*4f» 

Firearms....,,  «»..,o.«7f«>  Other  home  accidents eo...«««.197<. 

And  here  are  some  facts  to  drive  home: 
-Keep  children  .away  from  machinery, 

p,,,  atray  from' moving  machinery  with  loose-fitting,  torn  clothing, 
or  torn,  ragged  gloves, 

 —..-.„..._.,.*•.•.•  .ladders  and  steps  vjell  built  and  in  good  repair;    keep  them 

well  lighted, ■    

"  step-stools  and  step  ladders  secure  at  the  base, 

,..»  at  least  one  strong  hahdfalT  "on  each  staircase,       1.  , 
..i, /every  tool  in  a  definite  place,  ' 
•«,,  all  guns  unloaded  and  locked  upo 

medicines  and  poisons  in  special  cabinets  with  s'pecial  labels, 
from  accumulating  oil-saturated  or  paint  .ragSa'  . 
►  ,,,,  handles  of  cooking,  utensils  turned  back  from  the" front 

of  the  stove©  - . .  .  . 

,c4,  loose  matches  in  their  boxes. 

•  •o«  electric  cords  in  good  cthdit ion,- and- handle  them  correctly, 
,.,o  all  home  drjr-cleaning  activities  outdoors, 

away  from  lone  trees  and  fences  during  electrical:  storms, 
,,,,  away  heat  collapse  by  taking  plenty  of  salt  during  warm  weather, 

— —salt  tablets  or  1 't^aspcSon  "of  salt  to  1  quart  of  vjater, 
•  ••  V,,,,  first  aid  material  on  hand,  and  use  it  on  every  bum,"  blister ,  : 

and  cut, 

You'll  have  a  lot  of  company  in  getting  this  message  across.  Posters 
have  been  going  up  in  all  second,,  third,  and  fourth  class  post  offices,  in 
rural  banks  belonging  to  the  American  Banking  Association,  and  in,  all  the 
field  offices  of  USDA,    Rural  nevjspapers  plan  to  highlight  their  editorial 
and  advertising  copy  all  through  TTuly  vjith  safety  messages.    Local  farm 
radio  programs  will  hit  the  farm  angles,  and  network  shows-  and  spots  have 
been  arranged. 

For  local  participants  on  shows  you  may  want  to  schedule,  you  oan  call 
on  representatives  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State 
Extension  Services,  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  The  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Farm  cooperatives,  the  Farmers  Union,  and  other  organizations  which 
work  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  farm  people. 


*  *  * 


YOUTH  UNITED  -  FOR  FAMINE  RELIEF  ...         -  •  •   

Thirty-four  young  people,  topresentlng  32  million  •members  of  17 
national  youth-serving  agencies,  met  in  Washington,  DC, on  Monday, 
July  15th,    This  auxiliary  to  the  Famine  Emergency  Goramittee,  known  as 
Youth  Vnited  -  Fc^r  Famine  Relief,  has  adopted  a  four-point  program  which 
has  for  its  purpose  a  realistic  re-education  of  their  parents  and  other 
adults  on  tSe- voi'l-d-wide  food -problems* 

The  young  delegates  were  from  cities  and  farms  in  sixteen  states*  Their 
chairman  was  J,  Glyndon  Stuff,  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Future 
Faxmqrs  of  iyrerica<.    Ho  pledged  that  the  boyhood  of  America  would  make  the 
country  conservatJon-conscious,    Martha  Ann  Bowman,  St,  LouiSj  Missiourij, 
a  Girl  Scout  Mariner,  promised  that  Ame-rlcan  girls  would  help  to  eliminate 
waste  in  the  kitchen,  and  also  take  definite  action  on  food  conservation, 
through  canning  and  other  practices. 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  urged  the  use  of  movies  and  still 
pictures  showing  the  horrors  of  famine  and  starvation.    They  also  suggested 
that  churches,  high  schools,  and  other. similar  groups- and  institutions  be 
utilized  as  channels  for  getting  this  information  to  the  public. 

President  Truman  received' the  Youth  conferenca  delegates  at  the  White 
House,    In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  said  that  the  United  States 
has  to  date  furnished  417  million  bushels  of  food  grains  to  famine- stricken 
nations,  but,  added  that  this  is  nothing  to  brag  about«  Truman  pointed 

out  that  we  furnished  those  food  grains  because  we  happened  to  be  the 
country  that  had  them,  and  that  even  this  did  not  assure  enough  to  eat  for 
all  who  were  hungry.    He  went  on  to  say:  "It  is- going  to  take  another  year 
or  two,, .maybe  three, , ,bef ore  those  countries  can  get  back  oh  a  production 
basis  so  that  they  can  even  contribute  to  their  own  suppoirt.    We  are  going 
to  help  them  all  we  can  with  machinery  and  tools  and-  the  viiere-withal  to 
raise  food,  but  it  vdll  be  some  time  before  those  destroyed  countries  can 
,  --get;  back  on  a  basis  where  they- can  feed  themselves," 

At  the  luncheon  session, 'the  young  people  heard  a  report  from  Dr.  DoA, 
Fitzgoi'ald^  secretary-general,  International  Emergency  Food  Council,  on 
hie  recent  5C -,000  mile  famine  tour  mth  Herbert  Hoover,    They  also  hoard 
tails  by  several  other  government  officials  and  were  addressed  by  a  former 
inmate  of  a  Nazi  concentration  camp. 

The  headquarters  of  Youth  United  -  For  Famine  Relief  is  at  1790  Broadway 3 
New  York,  19,  New  York^    It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,  In  cooperation  with  such  organizations  as  American  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  4-H 
Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Youth  Departa.nt ,  National  Catholic 
.Welfare  Conference,  and  the  Salvation  Army, 

NOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS:      You  might  find  that  one  of  the  delegates  to  this 

conferense,  or  one  of  the  54-  adult  representatives 
©f  youth  agencies  who  also  attended,  would  make  an 
interesting  program  guest. 


*  *  * 


.-..4 

1HE  NATIONAL  FOOD  SITUATION  ... 

Here's  the  latest  sumary  of  the  national  food  situation,  as  released 
by  USDA*s  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    Civilian  supplies  of  the  follow- 
ing foods  will  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  consutaer  demand  during' the  summer 
at  current  prices;    meats,  fats,  cheese,  butter,  evaporated  milk,  .canned  and 
dried  fruit,  sugar  and  many  cereal  products.    Supplies  of  the  following  foods 
will  be  relatively  plentiful:    fluid  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  potatoes,  canned  vegetables,  frozen  foods,  and  fresh  and  frozen 
fish. 

Over-all  food  supplies  per  person  are  much  larger  tiian  prewar,  and  will  be 
generally  higher  this  summer  than  they  were  a  year  ago.    This  applies  particular  ! 
ly  to  meat,  fluid  milk  and  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese,  poultry,  apples, 
■bananas,  frozen  fruit,  fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes.    Other  fresh  fruits, 
eggs  and  sugar  will  be  in  about  the  same  supply  as  last  summer.    The  only 
major  food  items  which  are  expected  to  be  more  scarce  thon  they  were  last 
summer  are  fats,  fresh  citrus  fruits,  cjid  cereal  products. 

World  War  II  Diet  Improvement  Over  World  V/ar  I; 

One  interesting  feature  of  ti.is  BAE  report  compares  the  average  A-ierican 
diet  during  the  two  World  Wurs,     It  shows  that  our  average  diet  was  much 
better  nutriousally  during  the  years  from  1942-43  than  in  the  years  I9I7-I8, 
Civilian  consumption  per  person  during  World  Wnr  II  also  was  lOfo  to  l^fo 
higher  than- the  average  for  the  v-jhole  population  in  1917-l8» 

The  daily  supply  of  food  energy  (calories)  and  of  protein  averaged 
approximately  the  same  in  the  two  war  periods.    The  fat  content  was  up 
llfo  in  1942-45,  but  the  carbohydrate  supply  was  87,  smaller,    T'.o  important 
increases  were  in  the  average  daily  supply  of  iron. ..up  13fo,,»and  the  calcium 
content  of  the  diet. ..about  27fo  higher.    The  latter  increase  was  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  we'^ve  been  drinking  more  milk  and  using  wore,  whole  milk  and 
skim  milk  productso  ''Aaid  as  for- vitamins.. .the  five  principal  ones,  A,  B-1, 
Riboflavin,  Niacin  and  Vitamin  C  ,,,  have  increased  in  the  A-r-srican  diet  be- 
♦    •  twe'eri  14fo  and  30fo, 

The  BAE  report  states  that,  these  changes  in  our  national  diet 
fleet  wheat  flour  enrichment,  and  also  long-time  trends  in  food  consumption,,, 
such  as  increased  use  of  dairy  foods,  other  than  butter,  ond  the  eating  of 
more  leafy,  green  and  yellovj  vegetables,  and  citrus  fruits, 

*  *  * 

PARTI  SANS^/'jICH  SUBSTITUTES  ... 

It;' 3  quite  possible  to  give  a  party  these  days  without  using  bread,  fats 
or  sugar  in  the  refreshments  you  serve  along  with  the  cold  drinks.     The  coeds 
of  Cornell  did  that  just  recently,  bSdSfeed  up  by  expert  advice  from  the,. 
University -s  College    of  Home  Economics,    Here  are  some  of  their  party  menu 
suggestions,  .  ■? 

(CONTINUED) 


PAINTY"  S;ATn.iai  SUB.STITJTilo  ...  (continued) 

In  place  of  the  usual  small  sejidwiches,  they  served:  tvjo-inch  celery 
sticks  stuffed  vvith  cheese,  peanut  butter,  or  egg  mixtures:  hard-boiled 
eggs,  quartered,  \vith  the  seasoned  yolks  put  through  ci  pastry  tube  to  make 
yellovv  rosettcis:     soft  cheese  balls,  rolled  in  parsley,  chopped  nuts  or 
gro-ond  chipped  beef.     Colorful  platters  of  ra^M  vegetable  appetizers  were 
passed,., these  consisted  of  carrot  curls,  cauliflower  flowerettes,  radishes 
•'j.id  strips  of.  green  pepper,  arranged  on  beds  of  watercress* 

Then,  to  top  things  off  in  place  of  party  pastries^  tx.ore  were  fruit 
platters,  with  attractive  arrangements  of  orange  sections,  stravjberri es, 
wedges  of  fresh  pineapple  and  stuffed  prunes. 

From  another  source  come  suggestions  for  more  fruit  tidbits  ,o«  apples 
sliced  into  dough.nut  rounds  (cored  first*  of  course);  pears,  cored  and  sliced 
Into  strips;     inch-thick  rounds  of  banana j  vdaen  obtainable.    For  ease  in 
seizing,  the  bits  of  fruit  ceiT-  be  speared  with  a  toothpick, 

*  *  * 

CEREAL  STORY  . .  . 

If  you  see  plenty  of  ready-to-eat  cereals  on  your  grocery  shelves,  there's 
no  reason  why  you  shouldn^t  buy  and  use  them  as  your  family  needs  them.  Re- 
member c.e  the  curtailment  of  production  for  the  fajnine' relief  program  is  at 
the  manufacturing  level,  and  under  present  restrictions,  cereal  food 
manufacturers  can  distribute  only  85fo  of  the  amount  of  their  products  that 
th^  did  on  a  monthly  level  in  1945  • 

You  should  not  buy  more  of  any  cereal  product  than  you  will  use  in  a 
short  -Dime.    These  foods    arc  semi -perishable  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry    place*    Sumner  weather  is  no  respecter  of  cereals,  crackers  and  flour, 

It*s  a  good  idea,  during  warm  weather,  to  keep  a  careful  check  on 
opened  packages  of  foods  of  this  type,  and  to  see  tiiat  they* re  completely 
used  up  before  new  packages  are  opened.    And  remember  that  the  carton  and  the 
inner  bag  should  be  carefully  closed  after  each  using. 

*  *  * 

EHDZPSIDffiJGa  DAY  FOR  SCHOOL  LUTJCTIES  ... 

On  the  yoxmg  of  Araerica  rests  the  future  strength  of  our  nation.    That  is 
why  June  4,194-6  is  a  day  to  remember.     On  this  day  the  Congress  passed  an 
act  cited  as  the  "National  School  Lunch  Act":    "To  provide  assistajice  to  the 
states  in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  operation  and  expansion  of  school- 
lunch  programs,  and  for  other  piaipposes." 

Part  of  the  etct  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of 
national  security,  to  safeguard  the  health  ajid  well-boing  of  the  nation's 
claldren, . .stripped  of  the  formal  language,  the  act  makes  permanent  a  program 
that  the  Depaxtment  of  Agriculture  has  administered  on  a  year-to-year  basis  for 
the  past  eleven  years, 

(CONTIMUED) 


BfDEPSKDENCE  DAY  FOR  SCHOOL  LUNCHES...,  (Continued)  

In  the  beginning,  back  in  1935 >  when  the  School  Lunch  Program  became  a 
reality,  the  country  was  having  surplus  aches ^    There  was  too  much  pro- 
duction.   And,  as  happens  in  such  times  of  over-supplies,  there  vjas  danger 
of  depressed  prices  for  farmers.    That  is,  unless  sonobody  did  something 
about  it.    And  somebody  did, the  Federal  Government  stepped  in  and  created 
new  distribution  outlets.    School  lunch  was  one  of  these  outlets.    By  the 
spring  of  194-1,  the  School  Lunch  Program  was  grovdng  out  of  its  britches. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was • donating  foodstuffs  to  schools  at  the 
rete  of  36  million  pounds  a  month,  and  over  4-1/2  million  school  children 
vjcro  benefiting  from  what  started  to  be  an  embarrassing  farm  problem. 

This  went  on  year  after  year,  even  when  there  weren't  any  surpluses.,, 
even  v;hon  the  -word  vjas  completely  eliminated  from  government  language,  Bujt 
an  annual  apprppriation  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  funds#    So  it  was 
a  rare,  fine  day  in  June  when  Congross  passed  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
providing  permanent  legislation  for  school  lunches.    Administration  of  the  .act 
rests  with  U3DA.    Dealing  directly  vjith  the  schools  are  the  state  departments 
of  JSducation, 

Skimming  the  detailed  fiscal  arrangements,  the  main  idea  is  that  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  increasing  contributions  by  the  states,  but  limits  annual 
Federal  appropriations  only  to  the  amounts  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Lunches  consist  of  a  complete  meal.  Type  A,  at  a  maximum  reimbursement 
rate  by  the  Federal  Governmait  of  9  cents;    Type  B,  supplementing  the  packed 
lunch  brought  from  home,  at  6  cents;     and  Type  C,  2  cents  for  a  half  pint 
of  milk  served  as  a  mid-morning  snack  in  schools  where  there  are  no 
facilities  for  preparing  meals, 

'Schools  that  contract  for  Federal  aid  agree  to  offer  the  same  lunch  to 
all,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.    Of  course,  the  school  is  responsible  for 
complete  bookkeeping. 

Altogether,  the  Congress  has,  as  President  Truman  so  aptly  said  when 
he  signed  the  bill,  "Contributed  iinmeasurably  both  to  the  welfare  of  our 
farmers  and  the  health  of  our  children". 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  responsible  for  the  School  Lunch  Program,    And  as 
Robert  Shields,  Administrator  of  that  agency  said,  June  4th  will  go  down 
in  historyj  "as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  farmer-consumer  relationship". 


*  * 
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MO  lis  SCHOOL  LU2ICH  DATS  ... 

Th^ee  states  in  the  Northeast  have  already  signed  agreements  to 
participate  in  the  new  National  School  Lunch  Act,    New  York  was  the  first 
statu  in  this  region  to  sign  up  on  July  1st,    West  Virginia  soon  followed 
suit,  and  on  July  17th  the  governor'  of  New  Jersey  signed  the  agreement 
for  his  state.    This  is  a  good  start,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  state 
v;ill  take  the  step  before  the  next  school  year  opens. 

With  this  perRjanent  legislation,  schools  can  now  plan  to  feed  inore 
children  and  expand  or  improve  their  facilitieso*. without  the  fear  that 
the  program  niight  be  discontinued  suddenly, 

^Jicther  nOT  feature  of  the  National  School  Lunch  ^^ct  is  that  states 
vdll  be  r-jquired  to  bear  most  of  the  burden  for  the  operation  of  the  program 
v.lthin  their  bordersa    Previously  individual  schools  had  contracts  with 
the  Federal  government.    They  received  financial  aid  and  surplus  foods 
directly  from  Uncle  Samx.    The  new  ^^.ct  provides  that  the  Federal  governmeht 
contracts  with  the  educational  agency    designated  by  each  state.  The 
state  agency  in  turn  handles  the  Federal  funds,  and  also  is  responsible 
for  the  state's  contributions.    For  the  fiscal  year  1947  through  1930 
states  will  be  required  to  match  Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar.    Then  fcr 
the  next  five  years  each  Federal  dollar  will  have  to  be  matched  by  a  state 
contribution  of  ^l.^O,    i^Cter  1953,  the  states  will  be  required  to  pay  $3,0C 
for  every  dollar  payed  by  the  government.    This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  if  a  state  were  to  receive  a  m.illion  dollars  for  its  school  lunch 
program  it  v/ould  have  to  contribute  another  million  in  cash.    State  con- 
tributions may  include  the  money  the  children  vaj  for  lunches  and  the  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  school  lunch  supervisors.    Even  the  food  and  other 
help  furnished  by  looal  civic  and  CDriimuiiity  groups  can  all  be  added  up 
toward  meeting  the  state's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  amount  of  Federal  assistance  the  states  receive  is  based  on  two 
things.    First,  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  age  5  to 
17 •    Second,  the  per  capita  income  of  the  states  is  compared  with  the  - 
national  per  capita  income, 

;j.l  non-profit  public  and  parochial  schools  are  eligible' to  participate 
in  the  school  lunch  program..    It's  up  to  the  states  to  decide,  however, 
vdaether  a  non-profit  private  school  may  receive  Federal-State  aid  in 
the  operation  of  its  school  lunch  program. 

The  new  programi  has  mcjiy  benefits  to  offer.    It  provides  a  means  of 
assuring  the  children  of  the  nation  at  least  one  good  meal  a  day,  VJhen 
children  oat  together  they  aj?e  likely  to  overcome  prejudices  for  certain 
foods.    Once  they  learn  to  oat  nutritious  well-balanced  meals  they  establish 
a  life-long  habit.    They  become  steady  customers  of  the  fatmer  for  his 
produce,    ^jid  last  but  not  least,  they  develop  into  strong,  healthy  citizens, 

NOTE  TO  BRO.DCSTSRS;      l/atch  developments    of  the  School  Lunch  Program  in 

your  state  for  interesting  radio  feature  material. 
You  may  like  to  invite  as  guest  to  your  program 
someone  who  is  cioijoiy  connected  with  the  program 
in  your  state. 


*  *  * 


ZS/iTmE  THESE  ... 


Following  is  a  mai-ketAby^market  summary  of  th'e-"'frc'sli''-'frnit'S''""and 
vegetables  expectyd  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current, week. 
This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from  the       Si  De*» 
partment  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters #    For  daily  developraents  during 
the  ^'^eek,  phone    your  local  market  news  office,  ■    .  .--^ 


BOSTC^^ 


Beets,  bunched 
Cabbage 

Carrots,  bunched 

Celery 

Com 

Cucumbers 
Es Carole 
Lettuce 
Limps 
Onions 
Peppers 
Radishes  - 
Remain 0 
S call ions 
Squash 
Svdss  chard 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 


YORK  CI'TY 

Appl eS 
Beans,  snap 
Beets 

Blueberries 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Com 

Cucumbers 

Es Carole 

Onions 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

VJatermelon 


PHIL^J)EIPHIr. 

Apples  :  I 
Beets-  ■  ■;. 
Cabbage  . 
Celery 
Corn 

Cucumbers 
. Lemons 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Peas  . 
Peaches 
Peppers 
Plums 
Potatoes 
Squash 
Tomatoes 


Wi.SIiBTC-TON . 

Apples 

Beans,  snap 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cantaloup 

Carrots 

Celery 

Corn 

Cucumbers 

Lemons 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Watermelon 


PITTSBURGH 

Beets 

Celery 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Scallions 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Watermelon 


BiJ^TII-IORS 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cantaloup 

Carrots 

Cucumbers 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Waterraelon 
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8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AMIOULTBRE 


Radio  Round'up 


A  weekly  lervice  for  Directori  of 
Women*!  Radio  Programi 


&S.mi  PLOSPJC^S  liiPHOYIlTG. 


.  .  ..tVr.Qo  2, , . . ,  ,A  noro  rccont  crop  report 

inclicr.tos  rii  oyo:\  'Dcttor  con 
rjn.d  v/Iior.t  hrrvost  thm  v/c'd 
ri^t  icipr.tod. 


PRZlSSKVi;  ..iTD  C01-S2H7il, 


OIB  TO  onions 


TOIL  rOOD  POISOlTIiTG. 


.Pa^;c  2  Pr.ul  Str.rlc,  director  of  tho 

Prxiino  ilnorgonc^ ,Progrrxi,  tolls 
us  vihy  food  proscrvr.tion  is  such 
V.  vital  hono  front  activity  nov/, 

.Pr.gc  3  71io  onions  r.rc  coi.iin^  to  or.rkGt 

,  riid  horo  r.ro  sono  serving  suggest- 
ions to  increase  consuxiption, 

.Pr.ge  6  .Here's  soi.ie  verj^  jjrr.cticr.l  rr.d 

useful  r.dvice'  fron  Goverrjient 
e::perts  on  hov;  to  prevent  food 
spoilage .v.dtli  special  enphasis 
on  food  lirr-dling  for  picnics, 

.Page  7  1/itii  mrnv  of  ^^our  listeners 

going  on  vacation  trips  or  picnics, 
it's  well  to  renind  tlien  frecuently 
of  the  fire  hazards  involved. 


....Page  8.,.,..1'hese  days,  honci-ir-licrs 'ai-e  paying 
particular  atte:ition  to  local 
food 'supplies  viith  rn  eye ''for 
'  ho:.ie-can:".ing,    These  narhet 

surjDarics  give  you  some  idea  of 
what's  a'oundant. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Hood  S09,  S21  karket  Street 
S-n  Pr-:. Cisco  3,  California 
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It's  good  news  this  week  about  corn  and  wheat  prospects.  P.ecord*- 
"brealtiiig  crops  of  both  are  indicated  for  1946,  USDA' s  Crop  Seporting 
Boa^d.    3a7s  in  a  special  mid-month  report,  released  on  July  22nd.  Almost 
3|-  "billion  bushels  of  corn,  and  over  1  billion  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat .these  are  the  estimates,  as  of  July  15th,    This  is  a  narked 
increase  since  the  July  1st  report,  aiid  is  the  result  of  conditions  v/hich 
have  ranged  from  favorable  to  ideal  for  the  development  of  both  these 
important  food  grains. 


PH3SSPVB  AND  C0ITS3HO! 

Paul  C,  Stark,  newly-appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Pood  ProgTams,  and  also  Executive-Secretary  of  the  President's  Panine 
ilmergency  Committee,  paid  tribute  to  the  home  food  ^preservation  activities 
of  American  v/omen  a  few  days  ago. 

In  a  network  broadcast  on  Saturday,  July  20th,  Mr©  Stax-k  gave  a 
resume  of  their  efforts  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  told  of  their  response  to  USDA's  drive  during  National  Home  Pood  Pre- 
servation Week,  v;hich  ended  on  Ilonday,  July  22nd,    He  called  on  women  all 
over  the  country  to  continue  their  efforts  throughout  a  long  canning 
season,  saying  that  our  canning  season  must  be  as  long  as  the  growing 
season, 

Mr,  Stark  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  women  of  the  country  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson  called  upon,  in  designating  a  llationel  Home  Pood 
Preservation  Week,    He  said  th8,t  the  SecretaTy  knew  when  women  realized 
the  urgent  need  for  saving  food,  and  its  importance  in  the  fight  agaiiKst 
famine,  they  would  make  .this  the  greatest  home  food  preservation  sea.son 
in  our  history. 

In  concluding  his  broadcast,  Mr,  Stark  said:  ".««  The  fight  is  not 
_^yet  vjon.    The  needs  of  famine  areas  in  Europe  and  Asia  v/ill  continue  at 
least  until  next  year's  crops  are  harvested.    Pood  stocks  in  this  country 
must  be  keiot  at  levels  that  v.dll  support  continuing  relief  exports  this 
v;inter  and  next  spring,  '   '  '  ' 

"¥e  nov7  have  abundant  supplies  from  our  home  and  comnBrcial  gar- 
dens*   Preserve  these  nov/,  for  use  later.    Think  of  this  as  your  food 
banlc,  in  v;hich  you  are  making  regular  deposits  during  the  growing  season, 
so  that  you'll  have  a  good  account  to  draw  on  later.    This  will  enable 
you  to  do  three  things,,, to  feed  your  family  well;    to  play  your  part  in 
the  fight  against  the  inflation  vMch  high  food  prices  will  bring;    to  . 
meet  the  very  real  obligation  which  you  have,  in  all  humanity,  to  the 
hungry  loeople  of  the  world," 
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PEE}  TO  01' I  PITS 

A  couple  of  weelts  ago,  vje  reported  how  the  onibns  o.re  rolling  in, 
("5T.ash  of  Bul"bs",  Eadio  Eound~Up,  July  12),  and  here's  a  follow-up, 
with  a  fev;  specifications  a'oout  the  use  of  these  tasty  "bullDs.  USDA^s 
Bureau  of  Hunan  Tutrition  and  Home  Sconomics  has  a  nurn'oer  of  good  ideas 
a'oout  onions  to  offer,  which  you  might  like  to  add  to  your  food  sugges- 
tions, wherever  appropris.te. 

In  the  first  place,  it's  nice  to  know  that  even  though  the  most 
important  reason  for  eo.ting  onions  is  their  ^flavor-appeal  •••  v;hen  they're 
fresh  and  mature,  onions  do  contain  a  fair  aiaount  of  vitamin  0,  also  smaJl 
amounts  of  the  B  complex  vitamins  and  of  calcium  an.d  iron,  and,  like 
other  vegotalDles,  onions  a.dd  useful  and  satisfying  "bulk  to  the  diet. 

Creamed  Onions:    You  don't  need  a  recipe  for  these,  but  here's  a 
little  serving  hint  you  may  like  to  remembero    Since  creamed  onions  ha.ven't 
much  color,  give  them  a.  sprinkle  from  the  paprika  can  just  "before  serving, 

Scgllo'ioed  Pnions  &  Peanuts?  The  food  specialists  recommend  this  as 
a  delicious  flavor  ajid  texture  corn'oination*    Just  alternate  layers  of 
cooked  onions  with  groiind  roasted  peanuts,  pour  a  thin  Tniiito  sauce  over 
the  v-rliole  thing,  and  put  a  few  crum"bs  on  the  top  as  a  finishing  touch. 
Bake  In  a  hot  oven  until  the  crumbs  are  "brov/n. 

Stewed  Onions  &  Toma.toes;    Stov/  sliced  onions  with  tomatoes* 
Thiclcen  v;ith  a  lifetle  flour  or  stale  hread  toasted  and  broken  into  smaJLl 
"bits* 

Pnions  Au  C-ratint  Combine  cooked  onions  with  white  sauce,  v/ith  . 
grated  cheese  addedo    Cover  v;ith  bread  crumbs,  dotted  with  table  fat  or 
drippings,  and  brovm  in  a  modera.te  oven.    Other  left-over  vegetables  can 
be  combined  vdth  the  onion  in  this  dish,  incidentally, 

And  here's  an  interesting  idea,  for  dressing  up  potatoes  and  giving 
them  more  taste- appeal,    1-Iake  aai  onion  sauce  by  cooking  about  a.  cupful  of 
chopped  onions  in  some  fat  until  they  turn  yellow.    Then  add  flo'or  and 
mill:  just  as  you  v;ould  for  a  re.^-lar  white  sauce.    Season  it  to  taste  and 
just  before  serving,  a.dd  some  chopped  parsley  or  celery  tops  for  color  a.s 
well  as  flavor.    Pour  this  over  plain  boiled  potatoes  and  you  have  some- 
thing rather  special. 

Then,  of  coujTse,  there's  alv/ays  onion  soup,  the  epicure's  delight. 
Some  prefer  it  Prench  stylo,  made  with  soup  stock         others  like  it  better 
mctde  with  milk.    You  probably  have  recipes  for  both  vr'.rieties  \;hich  you 
can  pass  along  to  yoxir  listeners.    And  don't  overlook  the  importaiicc  of 
onion  in  the  summertime  sala.d  boy/1.    It  gives  the  touch  of  flavor  vdthout 
v/hich  oven  the  freshest  green  salad  is  a  little  flat,    Sydney  Smith, 
v/riting  more  than  a  century  ago,  expressed  this  idea  perfectly  in  his 
"Eecipo  for  Salad",  with  the  following  lines:  "Let  onion  atoms  lurk  vathin 
the  bov/lc.and,  half  suspected,  anima.te  the  v;holeo" 
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As  you  know,  tho  week  of  July  21st  was  proclaimed  iDy  tlio  Prosidoiit 
as  national  Parm  Sai"sty  ^ook.    The  particular  purpose  was  to  sound  a 
special  v/arning  to  the  fami  population,  and  to  homeranlcers  ■  generally  alDOut 
the  causes  of  farm  and  household  accidents. 

In  last  week's  story  in  Radio  Iloui-Ld~Up,  one  group  of  farm  workers 
was  not  considered  •••  rnd  this  is  a  group  which  needs  a  numlDer  of  special 
cautions  a'oout  tho  importance  of  safety  in  farming,    -These  are  tho  vromen 
farm  volunteers,  and  also  the  young  people  v;ho  are  v/orking  as  victory  farm 
volunteers  again  this  summer,    TJhile  you  may  not  nunlDer  mrjiy  of  the  youiig- 
sters  ojnong  your  listeners,  yoM  prooa-TDly  coxi  reach  their  mothers  v/ho  will 
give  them  this  inf ormo,tion. 

Points  to  pass  along  include  these: 

1-  Hake  your  muscles  vrork  for  you.    In  doing  tasks  close  to  tho 
ground,  such  as  piclcing  "beans  or  tomatoes,  squat,  v/ith  your  iDack  straight, 
don't  "bond.    In  hoeing,  keep  your  "back  straight  and  "bend  from  the  hips. 

In  .lifting  heavy  v;eights,  Tsend  from  the  knees,  not  tho  iDackc*. •and  don't 
lift  v;cigiits  too  heavy  for  you-, 

2-  Hriidlo  tools  raid  machinery  correctlr,  G-ot  some .  experienced 
person  to  show  you  how,,. don't  loam  "by  tho  trial  and  crrcr  method, 

3~  Guard  against  sunl3urn,  heat  oxiiaustion  and  sunstroke,    Por  tho 
first  fev/  days,  make  your  cxposuo'e  to  tho  suji  gro.dual,  wearing  clothes  ^ 
that  protect  you  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.    Use  one  of  the  crecxis 
or  lotions  tha.t  helps  prevent  a  "bum,  and  aids  in  gaining  a  iDecoming  tan# 
ilven  if  you  always  go  without  a  hat,  start  your  outdoor  farm  jo'b  Id y  wear- 
ing one  that  protects  your  forehead  rnd  tho  back  of  your  neck,    Overr _ ■ 
exposure  and  ovcr-cxortion  in  the  hot  sun  cpii  cause  sunstroke^' cjid  heat 
cxliaustion.    It's  a  good  idea  to  drink  plenty  of  vmter  J.uTir:Q  hot 

weather,  rn.d  put  a  little  salt  in  it.  Your  Tjody  loses,  salt  when  you  pers- 
pire freely,  ... 

4^  Keep  fit  for'  the  joTd  "by  eating  three  full  meals  a  day  and  get- 
ting eight  hours  of  sleep, 

Tho  foregoing  are  import rnt  points  for  volunteer  frjrm  v;orkors  to 
remcmhcr.    These  eager,  inexperienced  x^oople,  in  the  anxiety  to  get  jo"bs 
done,  nay  forget  that  the  right  way  to  v;ork  is  the  safe  way,  . 


Don't  "be  v/orriod  al^cut  temporary  local  sugar  shortages.  Thougli 
your  grocer  may  n6t  have  a  supply  of  sugar  today  when  you  present  your 
ration  coupon,  he  may  "be  alDle  to  honor  it  tomorrov/  or  tho  next  day. 
There's  no  greater  sugar  shortage  now  then  has  existed  for  the  last  year 
or  so.    Supplies  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Pdco,  riid  Hav;aii  are  coming  to  the 
continental  United  States  regularly.  There's  enough  sugar  to  honor  ration 
coupons,  "but  sometimes  distribution  gets  out  of  kilter  temporarily,  Sest 
recent  sugar  news  is  that  the  United  States  and  Cuba  have  signed  tlie  con- 
tract for  tho  1946  rnd  1947  Cubrn  sugar  crop. 
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J2Y  ICS  as  CAPS 

Dxy  ico  used  in  s-Docio.l  pr.ckagiiag  of  ico  croria  rnd  frozen  foods, 
rnd  in  crx"bonr.ting  soft  clriiilcs,  is  scarco  those  days.     It  sooms  tlir.t 
ono  fourth' of  tho  dry  ico  for  this  couiatrv  is  nado  fron  carlDon  dio::ido 
gas,  vhich  is  rocovorGd  in  tho  forrnentation  process  in  alcohol  plaiits» 
On  tho  Atlrntic  soacoast,  noro  than  40  porcont  of  the  dry  ico  oado  conios 
fron  this  source* 

ilov/  that  nolasscs  aiid  grain  a.re  not  avrila.'blo  for  the  production 
of  alcohol,  'practically  all  dry  ice  plants  have  "been  shut  dovm.  since  the 
first  v/ock  of  July,,,»with  tho  exception  of  those  plan,ts  raaJcing  alcohol 
fron  surplus  potatoes, 

"ho  Depaxtnent  of  Agriculture,  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion, and  the  dry  ice  industry  are  now  trying  to  utilize  all  possilDlo 
caj.-'bcn  dioxide  fron  such  sources^  as  lino  stone,  coal  and  natural  ga.s,  and 
to  distrilDutc  tho  availalDle  production  a.s  eq^uita.Dly .  as  possilDlo.  Thcro 
vdll  "be  a  decided  reduction  in  the  supi^ly  of  dry  ice  until  Cuhan  nolasscs 
ar^d  grain  again  hecone  availahlo  to  alcohol  nanuf a.cturcrs.    In  the  ncan— 
tine,  users  of  dry  ico  aj:e  conserving  supplies  in  every  way  possihlo^ 


M02J  51 C J  FOR  AmRICAl'S 

Hicc  "being  one  of  tho  grain  foods  needed  for  famine  relief,  American, 
housewives  have,  fron  tine  to  tine,  noted  scmt  supplies  on  their  grocers' 
shelves,    But  since  Anericans  have  never  "been  very  "big  rice  eaters,  this 
shOi'tage  has  caused  no  particular  comment  among  oi'-r  housewives, .most  of 
then.  have,  "oeen  glad  that  v/e  have  the  rice  to  .-^end  the  hungry  peoples  of  the 
Par  i^ast,  v/ho  rely  so  heavily  on  this  food  in  their  diets, 

ITevertheless ,  it's  good  news  that  America"  civilians  will  .'lave  more 
ricj  for  tho  tv.felve  months  "beginr-'iiig  July  1,,,,,100  million  more  pounds, 
to  "be  exact .than  they  cons^jmed  last  year,  v/nen  the  civilian  cons-oxiption 
v;.as  7  million  lOO-poimd  "bags  of  milled  rice. 

In  telling  your  listeners  a.bout  this  rice  allocation,  you  i.iight  like 
to  give  them  a  little  information  on  v;horo  we've  "been  sending  rice  to  relieve 
hu::ager,    Com.nercial  exports  this  year  will  proVbly  total  aujout  3,104,000 
Dags*    USHA's  Production  and  Ilarheting  Administration  will  get  deliveries 
for  the  Philippines  and  UlL'SA  (China)  amou.iting  to  3,052,000  oags,,,rnd 
U,  S,  military  and  war  services  v.dll  get  aoout  586,000  Liags. 

As  for  this  year' s .  supply, ,.  ,it '  s  estimated  at  approxi;.iatel3^ 
19  millio'.i  bags,  a'oout  the  same  as  la.gt  yea.r. 
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i^OIL  FOOD  FGISOilllO 

TliG  f oocl~poisoning  season  is  upon  us  cigiriii,  and  doulDtless  you  con 
do  soLie  good  "by  passing  on  to  vour  listeners  a  few  warnings  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  food  specialists  of  the  I'ood  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
froin  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Hunis'n  ITutrition  and  Home  .Sconomics,  Incidentally, 
the  term  "f ood~poisoning"  is  more  nearly  accurate  than  "ptomaine  p)oison- 
ing"»    xood  rnd  Drug  Administration  tells  us  that  ptomaines  exe  chemiccJL 
suostances  formed  in  food  so  iDadly  decomposed  "by  "bacteria  that  it  v;ould 
completely  lose  its  identity.    In  this  state,  they  say,  it's  very  doulit- 
ful  if  the  most  unfastidious  individual  would  eat  it.    The  subject  is  a 
big 'one,  however,  and  right  now  we're  considering  only  food  infections 
caused  "by  contoinination  of  food  in  preparatioiif, .through  careless  hcmd— 
ling  or  uncle anliness,  and  through  improper  refrigeration* 

It's  elementary  laiqwle.dge  that  absolute  cleanliness  of  honds  Diid 
person  should  'he  the  rule  in  every  "kitchen,  rnd  that  cooking  utensils  • 
should  "be  kept  scruijulously  clean^,, , ,  out  you  may  wrnt  to  stress  the 
import aiice  'of  this. 

Special  care  should  "be  trJcen  that  the  following  foods  are  kept 
■Cloaii^  covered*  and  cold  since  they  frequently  have  been  involved,  in  food- 
poisoning  cases:     custards,  creoin-f illed  pastries,  horn,  tongue,  potato 
and  meat  salads,  cheese,  milk,  creamed  chicken  rn.d  chicken  gravy,  Stev/s, 
hashes  end  ground  meat,  either  cooked  or  uncooked,  also  have  "been 
responsilDle  for  much  illness. 

Here  are  some  good  generoJ.  rules  on  storing  meat?'    cover  it 
loosely  "before  storing  in  the  refrigerator,    Stev^-meat,  cut~up  poultry, 
or  gro.und  meat  should  "be  kept  extra  cold,  and  should  "be  cooked  as  soon 
as  possi"ble.    Keep  cooked  meat  covered  and  cold.    If  serving  it  sliced 
or  chopped,  cut  Just  "before  serving.    In  general,  food  shouldn't  bo 
rllov;ed  to  stond  aroimd  v.  warm  kitchen  while  a  mecl  is  cooking. 

Cream  ^Dies,  ere  can.,  .puff  s  and' eclairs  must  be  kept  thoroughly 
chilled  until  eaten,    l.Tien  purchased  at  a  bnicory,  they  should  be  brought 
home  at  once  end  placed  in  the  refrigerator  until  serving  time.  Don't 
tdcG  desserts  of  this  type  on  picnics  unless  they  can  be  carried,  in  a 
hojnper  \idth  a  refrigerator  compartment  which  vdll  keep  them  well  chilled* 

.■  And  specking  of  picnics  ,,,  it's  a  very  good  idea,  if  you  ioicnic 
much,  to  get  one  of  those  large  hampers  or  baskets  with  a 'compartment 
for  ice,    A  largo»-mouthed  thornos  jug  in  which  salads  and  other  such 
mixtures  coii-bo  kept  cold  also  is  a  \idse  investment.    The  occasionci 
picnicker,  who  doesn't  v;ant  to  invest  in  a  refrigerated  hrjnper,  ecu  uso 
a  large  pail  or  tub  v;ith  ice,  v;rap  food  securely  in  waxed  paper  or  place 
it  in  jars,  end  put  it  next  to  the  ice. 


(continued  next  page) 
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Ground,  cooked  jnoat,  also  ire  at  and  fish  srxLd\d.ch  spreads,  must  "do 
kept  cold.    It's  "better  not  to  nrko  snndvriclios  of  these  mixtvires  frJ  in 
advrnco  of  starting  out,  as  they  shouldn't  "be  rllov/ed  to  strnd  around* 
Potato  salad  rnd  deviled  eggs,  "both  of  v/hich  tasto  "better  if  riadc  in 
advance  so  that  the  flavor  develops,  should  "bo  chilled  as  soon  as  they're 
preprj-'od  and  kept  cold  until  eaten*   

Just  in  case  you're  "beginning  to  feel  that  eating  anything  in  the 
suxL-nortiiac  is  pretty  risky,  hero's  a  consoling  statement  froni  the  IPcod  and 
Dr^'  J:.d:::inistration:  "A  crjreful  study  of  all  the  ramifications  and  i-ossi- 
oilities  involved  in  food  poisoning  and  poisonous  adulterations  result  in 
the  conclusian  that  eating  is  not  a  hazardous  occupation,  end.  needs  orJ.y 
the  application  cf  the  principles  of  good  housqkooping  rnd  the  siiaple 
rules  of  hygiene  to  insure  a  proper  and  safe  diet," 

7his  is  a  period  of  extreme  danger  from  f'Orest'  fii*es  in  some  ©f 
the  ccuiitry,  as  you  may  l:now»    The  last  report  on  causes  of  forest  fires 
makes  it  clear  that  everyone  should  iinderstaiid  this,    Ycu  can  help  "by 
pointing  out  forest  fire  hazards  v/hen  you're  tallying  ahout  picnics, 
crisping  trips,  outdoor  cooking,  or  any  subject  v;hero  it's  apror)OS« 
Incidentrlly,  the  su"bject  has  "been  mentioned  c.  couple  of  times  in  Hadio 
Houiad-Up  during  recent  months  •••  (Forest  Fire  Alarm,  April  2S,  and 
Criaping  rnd  Cooking,  June  14,) 

That  report  from  USDA's  Forest  Service,  issued  just  this  week, 
gives  a  "ercrkdovm  of  the  causes  of  forest  fires  during  the  calendar  yoox 
1945,    IliQ  deli"borate  setting  of  fires  wr.s  the  largest"  single  cause  ••« 
over  15,000  v;ere  due  to  this.    The  second  and  third  l"argest  wore  causes 
in  v/hicli  v;omen  nay  well  "be  specially  interested, '  and  over  which  they 
cm  e:cercise  some  control,    12,559  forest  fires  were  caused  hy  smokers 
rnd  7,630  "by  de'bris  "burners.    And  a  little  farther  dovm  the  list  cone 
CGiapers,  who  were  responsi"ble  for  1,864  forest  fires  last  yorj". 

Forestry  officials  are  expecting  a  greater  nujn"ber  of  visitors  to 
forests  this  yeajr  than  ever  "before.    Therefore, 'they' re  urging  everyone 
to  "be  ccjreful  vdth  smokes,  crmpfires,  firorj^is,  rhd'  other  fire  raafccrSe 
The  present  tim"ber  shortage  ualies  this  care  espotially  urgent. 

If  you  present  these  facts  to  your  v;omon  listeners,  they're  very 
lilcely  to  have  some  good  strong  v:ords  of  warning  to  say  to  the  rest  of 
the  frraily  ,••  v/ords  which  na^  do  a  lot  of  good» 

TH0S3  Aiyj-'SAIT?  FOODS 

Peaches,  potatoes  rnd  onions  ai'o  headl'iners  on  the  USDA' s 
current  list  cf  a'Dundrnt  foods,    i3mphasis  is  on  peaches  for  crjining,, ,rnd 
remind  homemalcers  that  if  they  find  their  supplies  of  fruits  rnd  vege- 
tables for  crnning  getting  a  little  rhead  of  them,^  they  should  explore 
tho  possibilities  of  the  locr2  community  food  preservation  center.    At  the 
center  they  cm  speed  and  simplify  their  crnning  activities.    As  for  onions 
rnd  potatoes,  the  emphasis  is  along  the  lino  of  eating  r.ore  of  these  vege- 
tables nov;,  while  supplies  are  heavy,  so  there  v/on^t  be  ui^necessary  waste- 
due  to  lack  of  consumer  demand. 
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Los  Ang:eles 

r2"II'  BUYS  Peaclies,  necta.r?.nes  (lovrer),  cantaloups  (sli^jlitlj 

lower) 

11"  1  iODJlL-i-'J  SUPPLY  Royal  apricots,  Santa  Hosa  pliuas  (sli^iitlv  liir^.'ier), 

oranges  (high),  honeydev/,  Persiai-:,  aiicL' Cranshav; 

melons,  yatsrmelons, 
II"  .LIG-I-Z?  SuTPL'i  G-rapefruit  (high),  r3r.rtlett'' pears  (high) ,  •  strau- 

Derries,  oo;j''sen'berries ,  rcsxDberries^  (all  high), 

G-rayenstein  applos     (high),  avocado's-  (higher)',  OcTianas, 

Hav^ai  i  bji  pi ne  apple , 
3 JS::"  Y_]G-JT--:.Il3  BUYS. .Pot G,toes  (lov/er),  dry  onions',  lettuce  (lov/er), 

cucui'nTDors ,  peptpers  (lov;er) 
II"  :I0DJ:UZI2j  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (higher),   cahoage  (higher),  cauliflov/er 

(slightly  lov/er),  carrots  (slightly  higher), 

celery,  corn,   ounched  vege.taUles.  ■     -  '•• 
lE  LIG-H'U  S'uPPLY  .Peas  (high),  Italian  .a:id  x-fhite  suinner  squash 

(slightly  higher) ,  sv/eet  potatoes,  asparagus  (high), 
■     '  nmsh^ooins  (lov/er),  garlic  (high),  radishes,  .loehs, 

'  .       '    '     •.       eggplant  (fairly  high) , endive ,.  ronai-ie,  rutalorgus, 

rhul^ar^o,  parsnips,  o]:ra,  Uroccoli. 

San  Francisco  •         ■       ■  •  ■ 

BJST' PSUII  B"uYS  .....Peaches,  Craiishaw melons,  watermelons ax3ricots, 

nectarines,  plvxns,  small  oranges. 

IH'MODJPATS  SUPPLY  C-ravenstein  apples 

Hi  LIC-rIT  S'uPPLY. ......... .Grapef  ruit ,  large  ^  orrj.ages 

BijS'I'  YJGJTA3L3  BUYS.  Onions,  cucujn'oers,  peppers,  potatoes,  squash. 

Ill  I!0D3]S>^i.TE  SIlPPLY.  . . . . . .  .Sna.p  'boans,  celery,  corn,  lettuce,  tomatoes  / 

»  Portland  .  , 

BJjSI'  PBUIT' BL~iS  . . . .  ^ . . . .  .-.Small  oranges,  "olach'bGrries,  raspberries,  "boysen- 

i- f  berries ,.  apricots  .  ,  -  .■ 

Ill  II0IGEAI'j3.  SliPPLY   .,,23arly  piaaphes ,  pltuas,  cantaloups 

Tl'\  LIG-hT  S*,PPLY  .,  .Large  oranges,  cherries,  bananaS' ^  ,.     .  -■ 

2^S^,  iraC-BTJiBIu]  BUYS  Soft  squash,  lettuce,  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes, 

cucumbers,-  tomatoes,  carrots,  .bunched  -green  onions 
.  biid  •  r adi  she  s  , 

S  Q  n.t  t  le 


3JS3  PEUI1'  BuTS  Ial:ima  aaid  Wenatchee  apricots,  Trajns parent  apples, 

•     pe ache s ,  plums 

li;  JJC-HT  SUPPLY  Local  boysonborries,  raspberries,  cfntaloups, 

Thompson  Seedless  aad  Bed  halaga  grapes,  Laxibert 
cherries  (high),  Bartlett  pcar.s  (high), large  oranges 
(high)  ,  , 


B^ST  YJG-HTABI^  BUTS .Cabbage ,  cucujabers,  dry  onions,  potatoes,  spinach, 

soft  squash,  local  beets,  groen"  onions  wid  radishes 

nriiOrSBATi;  S'JPPLY.  ........Bunched  carrots,  caulif lov;or ,  celery,  --.Teiopers, 

tomatoes 

li?  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Homcgro:rn  lettuce,  grjen  'oorxis  and  poas,  YaMma 

Valley  tomatoes 
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WORLD  FOOD  PROSPECTS 

Here's  the  latest  news  about  world  food  prospects.    It's  the  third 
in  a  series  of  surveys  made  by  USDA's  Office  of  Foreign  -.Agricultural 
Relations,  for  the  President's  Famine  Emergency  Committee.    The  gist 
of  the  study  is  that  while  we  can  expect  somewhat  greater  world  food 
production  in  1946-47  than  we  had  in  1945-46,  the  increase  is  largely 
offset  by  sm.aller  supplies  of  food  on  hand,  particularly  of  breadgrains. 
In  the  words  of  the  report,  this  leaves  the  world  food  total  "uncomfort- 
ably low". 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  the  most  important  v/orld  food  commodities 

Between  mid-June  and  mid-July,  there  were  improvements  in  crop 
conditions  in  North  America  and  Central  Europe,    These,  hov/ever,  were 
about  offset  by  deterioration  in  Russia  and  South  China.    The  new 
crop  in  North  Africa  and  southern  Europe  has  somewhat  eased  the  tight 
food  situation  in  these  areas,-  In  addition,  summer  vegetables  are  now 
plentiful" t'hroughout  most  of  Europe, 

Conditions  continue  to  indicate  a  world  7/heat  crop  con's ide-r-ably 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  but"  t he  stocks  on  hand  are  extremely 
low,  and  this  offsets  the  increase  in  1  product  ion,. 


The  World  rye  crop  will  be  substantially  lower  than  prewar, 
there  probably  will  be  more -than  last  year", ' 


although 


The^rice  crop,  which  is  also  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year's 
short  crop,  will  be  considerably  sm.aller  than  the  prewar  average.    It  is 
expected  _that  many  people  in  the  Far  East  v/ill  die  of  starvation  before 
the  fall  rice  harvest,  which  makes  this  the  darkest  spot  in -the  world 
food  picture.    Locally  grown  vegetables  are  sometimes  available,  but 
insufficient  transportation  facilities  laake  it  impossible  to  move  supplies 
into  the  interior,  " 

Larger  world  production  of  sugar  is'  e^Jpiected.  in  1946-47,  v/ith  an 
increase  in  the  United  States  production  of  about  one-fourth  over  last  year. 
More  sugar* beets  probably  will  be  grown  in  Europe,  but  the  proportion 
used  for  sugar  will  depend  on  the  food,  supply,  transportation  facilities 
and  fuel  for  processing  plants.    An  increase  is  expected  in  Cuban  sugar- 
cane acreage.     In  the  Philippines,  an  increase  also  is  expected,  though 
the  supply  still  will  not  equal  domestic  needs.    Prospects  for  obtaining 
sugar  from,  the  Far  East,  however,  are  still  very  uncertain^ 

The  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  is  likely  to  continute  far  below 
v/orld  needs  •  ....    .      


World  supplies  of  m^eats,  dairy  products  and  ;ggs  ..re  likely  to  be 
smaller  during  1946-47  than  during  the  past  year,  because  of  the  restricted 
supplies  of  feed  for  livestock  and  the  marked  advance  in  prices, 

MOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS;  The  foregoing,  which  gives  a  world' s-eye  view  of  the 
food  situation,  may  help  you  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  you  may  bo 
getting  as  to  just  why  it's  necessary  for  us  to  go  on  conserving  food, 

*    *  * 


RICE  COIE  ON 


Rice  supplies  from  the  1945  crop  are  now  pretty  well  used  up,  butj 
4ipther  lar^e  crop        aboi^j^  jeady  ^or  harves;^    1/Vhat*§  ji^e^  i4T44iMI^ 
Tk&r*  at  fJjDM*  ntXt  f»t  «  Iwgtfr  jfrortton  Tfft*  yield  thAn  lart  yw» 

M  the  saye  %Lan$^  j^flr*  lituui  ikftiX  «!*       #S94ti«4  ]iiirii|ft>1;  ^^Vi  ft» 
c oirjiie%^i||^  expox%  and  fd^^%||ef. 

The  total  amount  of  rice  to  be  distributed  has  been  estimated  at 
about  19  million  bags.    Each  bag  holds  100  pounds.    Civilians  will  be 
allowed  8  million  bags  of  milled  rice  during  the  year  ending  ifune  30,i947. 
In  the  corresponding  period  last  year  we  consumed  7  million  bags  of  rice, 

Coirm^rcial  exports  this  year  are  expected  to  total  over  4  million 
bags.,.*most  of  Which  will  go  to  Cuba,    ^he  rest  of  the  supply  will  go 
to  our  territories  (Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii),  the  Philippines,  to  UNRRA 
and  to  the  U.S.  military  and  war  service^. 

Most  of  the  rice  produced  in  this  country  is  grown  in  Louisiana,. 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  California.    The  southern  rice  begins  to  come  to 
the  mills  during  late " Aygust ,    California  starts  it s ; marketing  year 
about  the  first  of  October.    For  the  ten-year  period  before. the  war,  - 
the  a"verage  annual  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States  was  about- 
6  pounds  per  person.    On  the  basis  of  the  present  population,  'the  8  -■ 
million  bags  to  be  available  this  coming  marketing  year  would  give  each* 
person  better  than  5^  pounds.    Consumption  of  rice  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     On  a  state  basis,. the  use  of  rice 
in  1941-42  ranged -from  less  than  l/lO  of  a  pound  per  person  in  New  - 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  25  or  30  pounds  in  South  Caro^lina,  and  about 
45  pounds  in  Louisiana,-     -  .-    ..  - 

♦  *  * 

POTATO  BREAD.  •  .•■  -      •  "  .'^ :    . .  •  ' 


Potato,  bread  is  an'  old-fashioned^  delicacy  that  inany  people  like", 
but  seldom  get  in  these  times.    The  bread  shortage  has  sterted  some 
hcmemakers  baking  their  ov/n  bread,  however,-  and  it's  possible  they'd 
like  to  have  a  good  recipe  for  potato  bread.    In  addition  to  the  fine 
flavor  of  this  bread,  it  offers  a  means  of  using  potatoes,- ve-ry  plentiful 
now,  in  place  of  part  of  the  wheat  flour  which  wo' re- trying'  to  "save . 

The  home  economists  of  USDA  have  made  a  number  of  tests  recently  to 
find  out  hov/  much  cooked  potato  can  be  used  to  replace  flour  in  a  standard 
bread  recipe.    "One-sixth,  by  measure,  seem.s  to  be  the  ideal  quantity.  The 
potato  should  be  boiled,  put  through  a  ricer,  and  packed  well  into  the 
cup  when  measured.    If  the  riced  potato  is  mixed  with  the  milk,  it  Will 
not  form  lumps  in  the  loaf.    And  here's  a  warning... be  sure  to  save  out 
plenty  of  the  flour  called  for  in  the  recipe,  for  kneading  the  dough. 

Now,  here's  the  recipe  used  in  the  test  bakings 


(more) 
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Potato  Bread. » ♦♦One  loaf 

1  cup  milk  |-  tablespoon  fat 

^  cup  boiled^  riced  potato  '   1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  cake  yeast 

^    3  to  3-1/3  cups  flour  ... 

Scald  milk,  add  potato,  salt,  fat  and  sugar,.    Cool  to  lukewarm  and 
add  the  crumbled  yeast.    Stir  in  2g-  cups  flour  and  mix  well  until  blended, 
reserving  the  rest  of  the  flour  for  kneading.    Sprinkle  kneading  board 
well  with  this  flour,  then  turn  out  dough  on  board  and  knead  until  smooth. 
Let  it  rise  Ig-  hours,  or  until  double  in  bulk.    Punch  down  and  let  rise  1 
hour  more.     Knead  lightly,  shape  and  let  rise  in  the  pan    one  hour.  Bake 
15  minutes  at  375  degrees;  lovifer  heat  to  350  degrees  and  continue  baking  for 
45  minutes, 

*  *  * 


CEILING  PRICES.,. NEYJ  STYLE 


New  ceiling  price  lists  may  soon' be  appearing  in  grocery  stores  all 
over  the  country*    OPA  tells  us  that  community  ceiling  price  lists  on 
foods  will  be  continued  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Price  Control  Act. 
However,  the  lists  for  dry  groceries  and  perishable  foods  which  were  in 
effect  on  June  30  have  been  revoked, and  no  longer  have  any  meaning.. 

The  revised  price  lists  covering  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
prepared,  effective  as  of  August  1st.     The  dry  grocery  list,  which  includes 
canned  milk,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals , lard ,  shortening,  and 
sugar,  are  now  being  revised,  and  will  be  issued  soon.    A  temporary  dry  grocery 
list  probably  will  be  out  within  the  next  v/eek  or  so. 

Since  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese  have  been  removed  from 
price  control  until  August  21,  no  price  list  can  be  issued  until  that  dat-e-  • 
at  least.    If  the  Decontrol  Board  reinstates  price  controls  on  these  items, 
OPA  will  then  issue  a  ceiling  price  list,  .  ^ 

*  ♦  *  ' 

CUPS  FOR  CANNING  CHAMPIONS 


Harvest  festivals,  with  special  state  trophy  awards  for  the  canning 
champions,  will  provide  an  effective  climax  to  this  year's  successful  Victory 
Garden  Program  and  the  National  Home  Food  Preservation  campaign. 

The  state  trophies  are  to  be  large,  handsome  cups,  which  are  being 
offered  by  the  National  Garden  Institute  to  every  state  which  develops 
plans  for  a  home  canning  contest.     The  state  must  determine  eligibility 
requirements,  standards  of  performance,  and  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  selecting  the  contest  winner.     In  addition  to  state  trophies,  the 
Institute  will  furnish  certificates  of  award  for  each  local  harvest  festival 
champion.    The  National  *^arden  Institute  is  a  non-profit  organization  which 
promotes  all  phases  of  home  gardening ^  and  has  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  war. 


(more ) 


>    "The  harvest  festivals , -as  ycu  :know,  vrexe  a  feature  in  the  food 
production  picture :throughcut  the  war,  and  this  year  it's  expected 
they'll  play  an  even  more  important  part The  serious  v/crld  food 
situation  has  stimulated  greater  interest  in  home  food  production 
and  preservation,  and  already  many  organiz'&ticns  ..  .national state  , 
country  and  community ,. .are  making,  plans  for  shows  and  contests. 

NOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS;    You'll  prcbsibly  want  ot  keep  your  eye  on  the  plans 
for  these  harvest  festivals,  and  on  the  outcome  of  the  contests.  They 
should  furnish  valuable  program  material,  both  ii  thb  form  of  news  and 
in  interviews  with  the  contest  winners.     Bueinoso  firms,  manufacturers, , 
end  utility  groups  in  your  comriunity  as  v/ell  as  oioiy  state  and  county 
agricultural  extension  services  will  prcbably  bo  cooperating  in  the 
local  harvest  festivals,  and  they  should  be  glad  to  furnish  you"  with 
more  information. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SURVEY  Oil  SAVING  Al^D  SPENDING  '      ■  ' 


A  survey  of  the  saving  and  spending  of  American  people  was  recently  . 
conducted  on  a  representative  cross  section  cf  families  in  the  United  . 
States  by  the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economdcs.    The  study,  made  at  tne   request    cf  the. Federal  Reserve 
Board,  gives  some  very  iaterestiag  facts.  .  ; 

For  instance,  it  shews  that  the  income  of  almost  50  percent  of 
the  people,  before  taxes  come  cut,  is  under  ^^2,000  annually.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  saved  during  v/ar- 
time  was  saved  by  a  sm.all  number  cf  people.     The  economisfs  tell  us  that  ■ 
10  percent "of  the  people  saved  60  percent  of. the  money,  chiefly  in  bonds 
and  bank  deposits.'  A  mere  3  percent- cf  the  country' s . liquid  assets  are.  , 
held  by  50  percent  of  the  people."'  According  to  one  study  it  is  ualikely, 
that  people  will  save  as 'much 'm.oney  this  year  as.  they  did  in  1945^^  even  , 
v/ith  good  "ino  01196  •      Some,  cf  c6ur£o,.  will  epond  money  for  consumer  goods, 
particularly  large  items,  which ■  they  couldn^t,  get  during  the  v;ar.  Others 
seem  to  thinfe  living  expanses  will.be  higher,  which  will  cut  down  savings. 

As  regards  saving  bonds,  over  three-fourths  of  tae  people  questioned 
said  they  do' net  intend  to-  spend  any  .of  their  bonds  fqr  any  purppse  during 
1946.    Considering  th-e  'period  of  the  next  five  years;  pr  so,  people 
generally  feel' that  they  v/oul-d  prefer' not  to  use  their  bonds  to  buy 
'Cars,  refrigeratcrs ,  and  other  consumer  durable  goods .    One-third  of 
the  bcnd-hclders  said  that  they  v/culd  bo  willing  to  use  their  bonds 
to  buy  houses  cr  for  other-  typt-s  of  •irrv&stmeats ,  should  the  need,  arise. 

The'  higer  the  incorie  the  r.iCrc  likely  'peoplv-D  are.  t  o  have  some 
motley  in  Government  bonds  and  bank  accounts-. 

The  results  of  this  survey,  s  hew  ,t  ha.t  rural  people  ^s-ave  miore  cf  their 
money  inccmos  than  do  city  people  v/ith  comparable  incomes.    It  is 
pointed  cut  that  this  m.ay  be  because  rural  families  often  have  "some 
non-mx'ney  income,  and  low'ir  living  ccsts.    The  study  shows  that  older 
people  and  those  with  stable  occupatsions  (business  and  professional 
people)  tend  to  save  more  than  young  people  and  laanur.l  workers  v/ith 


(more ) 


Corresponding  earnings.    It  was  also  looted  that  thtse  with  better  education 
and  regular  saving  habits  are  likely  to  save  at  a  comparatively  higher 
rate  than  others  with  parallel  incomes.  ' ' 

NOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS;    The  brief  summary  given  here  may  be  of  interest 
to  you- in  some  of  your  program  planning. 

*  *  ♦ 

PEACH  PROMOTION 


You  may  have  read  accounts  in  the  papers  or  have  seen  in  the  news- 
reels  several  prominent  Washington  women  canning  peaches  at  the  D,C» 
Community  Canning  Center.  Among  those  present  were  the  wives  of 
Admdral  Nimitz,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Krug,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan,  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Snyder's  daughter • 

As  we  all  know,  names  make  news,  and  if  similar  canning  parties  are 
arranged  in  cities  all  over  the  country,  with  well-known  local  taking 
part,  you  can  follow  through  in  an  interesting  way  by  scheduling  an 
interview  with  one  or  more  of  them.    Right  now  peaches  are  getting  the 
big  play  in  many  areas,  of  course,  but  it  could  be  tomatoes  or  any  other 
food  abundant  in  your  locality. 

*  *  * 

TOMATO  TREASURES 

Th©f0  are  many  good  rtasons  for  canning  plenty  of  tomatoes  this 
summer.    In  the  first  place,  a  good  crop  of  high  quality  tomatoes  will 
be  available  in  the  Northeast  not  only  from  commercial  growers,  but  also 
from  our  Victory  gardens.    From  about  August  15  to  September  15  vines,  in 
this  area  are  expected  to  yield  their  best  tomatoes     In  greatest  volume. 
As  they  become  more  plentiful,  the  price  will  become  more  reasonable. 
Therefore,  it's  a  wise  homemaker  who  plans  to  can  tomatoes    when  they're 
tops  in  quality  and  low  in  price. 

Everybody  knows  that  commercially  canned  tomatoes  have  been  sca.rce  for 
some  time, .and  the  size  of  next  season's  pack  is  uncertain.    And  any  women 
who  plans  meal?  knows  that  the  tomato  is  just  about  the  most  useful  of  the 
canned  vegetables,  because  it  has  such  a  wide  variety  of  uses  in  cooking. 

In  addition,  tomatoes  are  v»ry  oasy  to  put  up.    Like  fruit,  they 
may  be  processed  by  the  boiling  water  bath  method  which  is  an  easy  operation. 
Furthermore,  if  a  person  doesn't  have  a  regular  water-bath  canner,  it's 
easy  to  make  one  from  an  old  wash  boiler,  or  any  other  large,  clean  vessel 
that's  deep  enough  and  has  a  good  lid.     It  needs  only  a  rack  to  hold  the 
jars  so  the^  won't  touch  the  bottom,  as  the  water  must  boil  all  around, 
over  and  vi;^d-f.r  ever^  jar,    A  simple  wooden  r^ck  may  be  used. 


(more ) 


Hara*«  the  proper  eaxmin^  asthod^  ae«erdlA|;  tte  tte  hOB*  •eononlstf 
of  the  U.S.  D«|)airtmeot  pf  Agrioultur«»    Senlci  t9B)litp«g  for  «My  p««3LiJli( 
tmmym  tUmmi0*%        IM/  M       Hf^«  ^Mvtm.  M  thus  t«  •  le««tU 

«ind  bring  tbem  to  «  rolling  boil,  ■tirring  a*  they  h9»%.    Have  the  jars  clean 
and  hot,  and  pack  the  tomatoes  into  them,  adding  a  teaepocn  of  ealt  to 
e«4h  fnayt.  GoT©r  with  hot  juice  to  within  ^  inch  of  the  jar  top,  Adjust 
the  lid,  according  to  the  type .. .directions  comi  with  the  jara,  of  course* 

The  processing  consists  simply  of  heating  the  jars  in  the  boiling  . 
water  bath  for  ten  minutes .that ' s  for  either  pints  or  quarts,    for  those 
who  live  higher  than  sea  level,  add  1  minute  to  the  processing  time 
for  e?ich  1,000  feet  of  altitude, 

yOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS:  Again  we  remind  you  that  dependable,  detailed 
•directions  for  canning  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  secured 
by  writing  Radio  Agriculture,  Washington  25,D.C, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

TUNA  TALE 


If  you're  looking  for  a  flavorful  meaty  fish  to  grace  your  table, 
invite  the  Atlantic  tuna  to  dinner  sometime  soon,    lulhether  the  sportsman 
in  your  family  lands  a  35  to  65  pounder  in  toto  with  rod  and  reel  or 
whether  you  buy  a  tuna  steak  that's  been  cut  from  a  550  to  600  pound  fish, 
you'll  find  its  veal-like  flavor  very  pleasant  eating.    The  large  tunas 
are  caught  in  traps,  usually  one  fish  to  a  trap«  though  a  Loof  Island 
fisherman  reeently  got  nine  big  tunas  in  a  single  trap.    Up  in  Maine 
waters  they  catch  tuna,  like  the  swordfish^  with  harpoons. 

Though  tunas  are  in  good  supply,  you'll  find  that  they're  in  the 
luxury  class,  along  with  sea  scallops.    For  a  more  pleb#i«Qfish  in  the 

Metropolitan  New  York  area,  haddock  and  cod  are  good  buys.  In  Boston 
and  all  New  England  there  are  plenty  of  haddock,  flounders,  swordfish, 
lobsters,  halibut  and  salmon. 

In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  there  are  sea-trout,  fillets  from  New 
England  and  locally  plentiful  crabmeat  and  soft  shell  crabs.  Throughout, 
the  Northeast  there  may'  be  more  mackerel  this  wee|f,  but  the  catch  will 
depend  on  the  wind. 

In  general    although  there's  a  lull  in  fish  supplies,  they  are 
ample  for  the  present  light  demand. 


FEATURE  THESE 


Following  is  a  market -by-market  nummary  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
expected  to  be  in  plentiful ■ supply  during  the  current  week.    This  information 
is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from  the  tl.S."  Department  of  Agriculture's 
market  reporters.    For  daily  developments  during  the  week,  phone  your  local 
market  news  6f f ice  . 


BOSTON 


.Apples 

•Beets,  bunched 

,^5 arrets,  " 

Celery 

Escarole 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Poppers 

Radishes 

Romaine 

Scallions 

Squash 

Swiss  chard 

Turnips 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Apples 
Beans ,  snap 
Beets 

Blackberries 

Cabbage 

Cantaloups, 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

'-'orn 

Eggplants 
Lemons 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Parsley 
Peaches 
.Peppers , 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes       '  . 
YiTatermelons 


PHILADELPHIA 

Beets,  topped 
Cabbage 

Carrots , topped 

Celery 

Eggplants 

Oni  ons 

Peaches 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Tomatoes 


WASHINGTON  ^ 

Apples 

Beans , snap 

Beets 

C  e le  ry 

"Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Onions 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

T  omat  oe  s 

Turnips 

Watermelons 


PITTSBURGH 

Cantaloups 

Carrots 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

•Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 

* 

*  +  * 


BALTIMORE 

•Beans ,  limas 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cantaloups 

Carrots 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Peaches 

Peppers 

Potiaifc.Q9'S 

Squash 

■Tomatoes 

Watermelons 
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FAQ  CONFEHENCE  IN  COPENHA-GM 

The  second  session  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  Cpnference 
opens  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  on  September  2nd,    Delegations  from  4-2  member 
nations,  and  observerers  from  other  countries  and  international  agencies i  . 
are  expected  to  attend, 

Ihis  session  vjill  be  watched  with  even  more  interest  than  was  the  first 
one  in  Washington  in  May,  because  Sir  John  Orr,  FAO  Director*^eneral j  is  to 
present  the  outline  of  a  proposed  long-range  world  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent both  shortages  and  surpluses  of  food  and  other  farm  products i  The 
meeting  also  will  consider  a  comprehensive  world  food  survey  based  on  in*- 
formation  from  1%  countries,  and  technical  reports  on  various  aspects  of 
food  and  agriculture,  which  have  been  prepared  by  FAO's  advisory  committee  of 
experts,  • 

The  world  fo«d  survey  vdll  present  information  which  is  expected  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  many  conference  decisions,  "  It  "will  give",  country  by  country, 
the  average  prewar  food  consumption  figures.    Feasible  nutritional  targets, 

planned  to  imprrtve  the  diets  of  ill-fed  populations >  also  vji  11  Jj ^ jgr eg gQ;fc,gd ^  

together  with  necessary- changes  in  productiofi  which~THese*would  I'equirel  Other 
material  expected  to  come  before  the  Conf eretice  includes-'an  up-to-date 
appraisal  of  the  world"  food  situation,"  the'  "first  annual" 'fepott  of  the  Director- 
General,  a  development  plan  for  forestry  and  forest  pipducts,  and  a  draft 
agreement  covering  relations  between  'E'AO  and  the  Unit'M''T?JaTi6fis#    New  applica- 
tions for  membership  will  be  acted  upon^  two  already  hfiyipg*  been  received*, ,' 
from  Italy- and  Switzerland, 

The  Danish  Government  has  arranged' for  sessions  to  be  held  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Copenhagen,    The  meeting  is ^expected  to  last  two 
weeks.    Befare  the  conference  on  September '2nd,  there  vdll  be  meetings  of 
standing  advisory  committees  of  experts,  whose  findings  will.be  available 
for  use  at  -the  general  meeting, 

BHN&HE  CHIEF.  GOES  TO  FAG  MEETING  ,., 

Dr,  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  of  the  DepartmenV  of  Agric-.lture  Teav'e^^ 
for  Copenhagen  to  attend  the  September  meeting  of _  the  FAO»    D,r.»  .StiebMing 
is  a  member,  of  FAO*s  Standing  Advisory  CommitteV  oTi  SutritT6h"W3''ars'o  one 
of  the  advisers  to  the  United' .States  delegate^  ,  She  has  been  asls^d  by 
Unders ecr «tary  of  Agr i  cul tur Sj'N  ,  E  •  liodd ^  ~"  io '  jrriii'-trrs: '  'gr  olip  and'~ob serve 
at  first-hand  the  food  situation  of  countries  .of  .VJestern ^Eui^cjpg,. . 

As  you  know,  Dr.  Stiebeling  is  Chief  of  USDA*  s  ,Bu3?eajjt,of;.,Iivu3ian  Nutrition 
and  Home  Ecoiiomic's,  «and  is- 'out standing  among  American  nutritionists.  This  is 
the  fourth  United  Nations  conference  on  world  food  problems  she  has '  attended^ 
and  is  her  ninth  interhati-onal  conference.  — 


*  *  * 


DaIHY  0HD3RS  GUI'  ».» 


Ttie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cancelling  the  August  set-aside  re- 
quirement on  Cheddar  cheese,  becai-se  government  needs  for  iiQ.litary  and  ex- 
port use  have  decreased  from  116  to  90  million  pounds.    Since  manufacturers 
had- planned  to  reserve  40  percent  of  their  output  of  Cheddar  cheese  this 
month  for  government  agencies,  the  cancellation  should  mean  more  of  this 
dairy  product  for  civilians.    While  all  cheddar  now  being  produced  can  go  for 
civilian  use,  manufacturers  were  required  to  set  aside  40  percent  of  their 
May,  June  and  July  production  for  sale  to  the  government. 

There  are  no  set-aside  requirements  in  effect  on  butter  now.    All  butter 
produced  since  July  1st  is  for  civilirais.    However,  manufacturers  who  set 
aside  approximately  42  million  pounds  for  military  services  during  May  and 
J\me  are  expected  to  complete  delivery  of  this  amount  at  prices  not  in  ex- 
cess of  June  J>9th.  ceilings. 

The  set-asido  percentage  on  nonfat  dry  milk  (dried  skim  milk)  for  sale 
to  government  agencies  also  has  been  cancelled  for  August.    Military  and  ex- 
port uses  have  decreased  from  l80  to  128  million  pounds  from  this  season's 
■production.    The  Department  already  has  purchased  83  million  pounds  at  n»t 
more  than  June  y)th  prices,  and  is  continuing  to  buy  nonfat  dry  milk  on  that 
basis  up  to  its  r'equirements.    The  release  of  more  of  this  dairy  product 
t'%  civilians  will  mean  greater  supplies  for  bakers,  confectioners,  ice  cream 
manufacturers  and  other  food  industry  users,  ' 

*  *  * 

BREAD  PROTaCTION  ... 

Right  now,  vjhile  we*re  so  critically  conscious  of  the  importance  of  food, 
is  a  good  time  to  remind  your  listeners  again  of  the  easiest  way  of  keeping 
bread  fresh  and  free  from  iTiold,     Txiat  of  course,  is  to  go  con-?ra'ry  to  the  famous 
banana -slogan  and  tell  them  that  they  should  4ways  put  bread  in  the  refrigera- 
tor.--^This  is  a  good  year-round  idea,  but  is  especially  important  in  summer, 
vvhen  bread  molds  more  quickly.    Even  though  the  refrigerator  is  crowded,  it's 
worthwhile  to  try  and  rearrange  things  a  bit  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
brpad'(,  . 

Incidentally,  if  a  loaf  of  bread  does  begin  to  nsbld  and  only  part  of  the 
loaf  is  affected,  this  portion  can  be  cut  off  and  the  rest  of  the  bread  used. 
As  you  probably  know,  this  mold  is  not  in  the  least  dangerous... simply  un- 
pleasant.   If  the  whole    loaf  gets  moldy  and  cannot'  be  used,  it  should  be 
thrown  away  at  once  and  the  surroundings  thoroughly  cleaned  so  that  no  mold 
spores  vdll  remain  to  affect  anything  else. 

^     .      .      .  *   *  >(c 

EAgySST  HELP  W^^TBD  ... 

You  may,  sometime  soon,  receive  a  request  from  the  farm  program  director 
of  your  station,  or  from  some  other  perscn  or  group,  to  ask  the  help  of  your 
listeners  in  recruiting  ,-nore  farm  labor  for  the  fall  harvest.    It*s  expected 


(CCNTTNUED) 


HARDEST  HELP  VJANTED  {continued) 


that  emergency  workers  vd.ll  .be  needed  to  help  harvest  heavy  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  peanuts,  cotton,"  sugar  "beet's,  corn  and  silage,.  'Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  many  thousands  of'full  and'part-tim.e  jobs  for  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls. 

According  to  the  iTuly  1st  estimate,  we'll *have"  bigger  crops  in  194:6  than 
in  any  other  year  ' except  1942»    We  may  even  top  that  record 'if  the  weather 
remains  favorable,  and  if  enough  harvest  labor  is  available. 

President  Truman' s- Famine  Emergency  Committee  warns  that  the  world  f  ood 
situation  will  remain  serious  throughout  1947,  and  that  it  may  be  several 
years  before  normal  food  stocks  are  restored. 

Up  to  July  15th,  the  farm  labor  picture  included  50,000  foreign  workers 
and  19,000  German  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  latter  noyj  havo-  b^SOn?  withdrawn. 
Though  there  has  been  a  slow,  steady  increase  of  farm  workers,  there  are  not 
yet  'enough  in  sight  to  meet  the  needs  expected  to  pile  up,  starting  September 
"15th  and  continuing  into  November,, 

The  need  for  workers,  and  the  type  of  work  to  be  done,  will  vary  in 
different  localities,  so  recruiting  efforts  will  be  loc^ilized  according  to' 
the  needs.    If  you  want  more  information  regaadlng  this,  you  can  get  it 
from  the  office  of  your  county  agricultural  agent,  or  from  the  state  farm 
labor  and  Extension  Service  offices,  State  land -grant  colleges, 

♦  He  * 

RELISH  HEMINDER  ,,.  . 

v'        Pickles  and  relishes  add  interest  to  our  meals,.. they* re,  the  flavor  accent^, 
that  perk  up  ji^a^a f are  and  ad(^  a  pleasant  aost  Mio  practically  any  food.  They 

•  possess  another  great  advantage,- which  we*re  specially  conscious  of  now,,,, 
-many  require  little  or  no  sugar,    Tangy  dill  pickles  and  old-fashioned 
cucumber  slices  are  two  good  examples  of  popular' picklas  almost  everybody  ' 
likes.t  Either  cucumbers  or  green  tomatoes  may  be  used  for  the  dill  pickles, 
and  they  require  no  sugar  at  all.    For  mildly  sweet  cucumber  slices,  only 
one-half  cup  of  sugar  is  necessary  for  1  peck  of  cucumbers, 

'    Then,  there  are  a  number  of  delectable  relishes  for  which  brown  sugar 
can  be  used.    As  you  probably 'know,,  many  a  homemaker  has  a  small  stock  of  one- 
pound  packages  of  brown  sUgar^  which  she's  had  to  take  when  she  Was  cashing 
in  a  nugar  stamp,  to  make  up  the  five' pounds.    Now,  as  we  •ire  mentioned  before, 
the  home  canning  experts  of  USDA  tell  us  not  to  use  brown  sugar  for  canning 
fruit.    Several  of  the  tested  relish  recipes  from  the  Bureau  of  Hum^  Nutrition 
and  Hoaie  Economics  give  browi  sugar  as  the  sweetening  agent,  though,  so  you 
might  pass  this  suggestion  along  to  your  listeners.    Piccalilli,  chili,  sauce, 
tomato-apple  chutney,  and  green  tomato-cabhage  relish  (sometimes  known  as 
Bordaaiiic  s'luce)  ore  among  those  which  call  for  brown  ^ugar,  ; 

(CONTHJUED)  "  , 


EELISH  RK^TTNDER  (continued)  •••  .  . .  " 

Pointers  •n  Pickles;      Hore.  are;  a  few  suggestions  from  HEINHE  in  regard 
to  the  making  of  pickles'and  relishes.    It*s  well  to  remember  that,  as 
in  all  food  preservation,  only  fresh,  good-quality  fruits  and^ vegetables 
should  be  used.    Cucumbers  and  green  tomatoes  are  best  when  they»r<^ 
pickled  within  24  hours  of  picking*    Fruits  may  be  slightly  underripe. 

A  {50od,  clear  standard  vinegar,  free  from  sediment,  should  be  used... 
one  with  4-  to  6  percent  of  acetic  acid.    This  is  stronger  than  the 
standard  vinegar  of  15  to  20  years  ago,  which  had  about  3  percemt 
acetic  acid.    For  this  reason,  pickles  made  by  old  recipes  may  be  found  t© 
be  more  sour, 

It*s  better  to  use  whole  spices  for  most  cooked  pickles,  as  they 
keep  their  flavor,  longer,    Aiso,  they  can  be  tied  in  a  cloth  to  cook 
vath  the  pickle  mixture,  and  removed  easily  before  the  pickles  are 
packed.    Spices  packed  in  the  iar  with  pieces  will  turn  them  dark. 
Be  sure  that  your  spice  bag  is  made  from  a  clean,  thin  white  cloth 
large  enough  so  that  the  juices  can  circulate  through  the  spices  and 
draw  out  the  flavor,  .  ■ 

Equipment;      A  vord  of  warning  atout  cooking  utensils,,  .enamelware, 
v-;&-lumin\im  or  stainless  steel  should  be  used  to  heat  acid  pickling. 

lipids,    Do:i*t  use  a  copper  kettle  as  grandnjother  did,  to  make  pickles 
;   bright  green.  Unless  the  copper  is  very  t) right  and.  shiny,  the  acid  will 
react  vath  the  tarnish  on  the  metal  and  form  poisonous  salts.    And  don't 
use  a  galvanized  pail,-    Acid  or  salt  reacting  with  zinc  forms  a  sub- 
stance equally  harmful,    Th.G  only  safe  jars  for  storing  pickles  are  those 
with  an  airtight  seal.    Even 'though  some  varieties  are  prepare^  in  a 
crock,  if  they're  left  in  it,  or  capped  with  paraffin,  pickles  are  likely 
to  mold  and  turn  soft,  ^ 

*  *  *  . 

gWEETMDNiG  DCN'TS  AND  DO*S 

The  suggestion  for  using  hvo^m  sugar  in  relish  recipes  in  this  issue  of 
SOTND-UP_b rings  another  reminder  from  USDA*s  home  food  preservation  experts* 
T:\ey  advise  against  the  use  of  brown  sugar,  unrefined  sirups  like  sorghum, 
or  any  strong-flavored . sirups,  in  canning  fruits,., since  these  may  over-power 
the  delicate  fruit  flavor. 

And  anotfiier  thing,,,skip  saccharine  for  sweetening  preserves,  as  it  may 
give  the  fruit  an  unpleasantly  bitter  flavor. 

As  for  . mild  honey  and  light  colored  com  syrup, they *ro  good  canning 
companions,  Th.Q  honey  may  replace  as '.much  as  half  the  sugar  called  for  in 
canning,  the  com  sirup  up  to  one-third. 


*  *  * 


1 


—  ^ 

FOOD  FOR  UNRRA.  , . .   „.l  — .    .  . .  ..  -:  

The  ¥,  S«  ©^ipstr.ltiaent  of  Aa^sieultj^pe,  which  itas  ^eeii  m^^ng  aBEitjigememt;^ 
far  most  of  the  food  purchases  for  DNHRA,  is  reducing  procurements  for  t.liQ.% 
agency. 

This  was  done  at  the  request  of  tJNRRA.^  because  the  agency  is  using  most 
of  its  remaining  resources  for  cereals  and  other  products  which  are  cheaper 
in  relation  to  caloric  value.    In- general,  less  meat  and  dairy  products  -will 
be  purchased,  -  -  . 

.'About  60  million  pounds  of  canned  meat  will  be  d^liv-ered  to  UNRRA  during 
July,  August,  and  September,    This  is  a  cut  of  28  million  pounds.    The  De- 
partment of  Asri culture  will  also  deliveir  34-  million  pounds  of  fat  cuts 
during  the  same  period.    There  will  be  no  itoductloh  in  the  horse  meat  ship- 
ments, because  of  earlier  arrangements  on  this  order,  and  already  more  than 
21  million  pounds    of  the  4i  million  pounds  of  horse  meat  requisitioned  by 
UnBRA  have  been  purchased,  ■  - 

With  the  exception  of  one  outstanding  requirement  for  10  million  pounds 
of  ground  fish,  no  more  canned  fish  will  be  provided. 

Of ;  current »requtsit ions  calling  for  300  laillion  pounds  of  d|i,lTt^,4)rodt3icts 
(dried .milk,:  cheese  vand  canned  milk),  the  Department  probably  will  buy 
only '125  mi  11  iqfi  pounds-,--       more  deliveries  of  dry  edible  peas '^iil  be 
made,-  and  or^ers::for  palm  kernel  oil  and  edible  tallow  have  been' 'cancelled. 

The  Department  will  Bake  every  effort  to  deliver  adequate  quantities 
of  grain    and    grain  products  and  to  furnish  lard  in  accordance  with  alloca- 
tions «  •  .     .  - 

'  "  *  *  *      *  ^ 

KSCGRD  CALIFORNIA  PHJM  CROP  ^ 

C'Alifornia  has  a  record  production  of  fresh  plums,  and  thi-s  fruit  is  - 
expected  to  be  more  reasonably  priced  during  August  than  in  June  and  July 
wh^  heavy  harvesting  waS  in  process,    Ih©  reasan  is  competition  from  other 
fruits  now  coming  to  market,  •■     '  •  •'    '  .  .  ~ 

...  ■    "  -  '  ■  - 

Most  of    our  plums  come  from  Crlifoinla  and  never  decline  to  a  price 
level  that  can  be  called  cheap  because  of  handling  and  transportation  charges. 
Plums  must  be  treated  almost,  as  carefully  as  eggs.    The  fruit  is  picked  when 
it  has  peaf'hed  a  stage  of  mct-arlty  whiGii  will  iBsure -completion  of  the 
ripening  process c    It  takes  ?b9ut  10  days  for ' shipments  from  California 
to  reach  tha  farthest  distribution  outlets  in  the  East,  and  this  period 
is  .adequate  to  nompiet-i  ♦th.'S^'.ripening,    In  fact,  "so  tjiat  the  process  ■vvbhH 
:+-oo  rapi-d    tb-  f  fa:' ^^-^ts' -ii^pt  uiider  ref rigei-uLion  -.ill  the  "■my,  * 

*  *  * 


PEL:iR3  FRCM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  . . . 


^.   Mostly  Bart  Letts  from  California.  ..are  now  in.libera:^^  supply  at  main 
markets  of  th's  country.    Like  plums  they  vd.ll  not  be  cheap  because  of 
transportation  charges.    Heavier  shipments  from  the  Northwest  .are  ^  expected 
later"  this  month  and  in  September j  although  comm:ercial  canners  will  take 
a -large. part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  crop.  , 

*  *  * 

NORIHEASTEfJ^  PCmTdSS  IN  THE  NEWS  ... 


i-i. .  Pota:tjQ^  are  still  big  news  on  the  food  front  and  they'll  remain  big  nevjs 
right  through  September.    Up  till  now,  northeastern  markets  have  been  receiving 
most  of  the  abimdant  supply  of  spuds  from  the  south  and  far' west.    For  the 
past  two  weeks  it's  been  the  fields  of  New  Jersey,  New  Yoik,  and  Long  Island 
that -haV.G  been  filling  northeastern  potatc  bins.    Heavy  flows  of  potatoes 
from  these- areas  will  continue  through  this  month  and  next,  with  Aroostook 
Count y,'''Mal^ne,  starting  its  big  harvests  around  the  10th  of  September, 

Althdiigh  Cobblers  are  still  the  most  plentiful  variety,  recently  the 
later  varieties  of  spuds  have  been  appearing  in  Northeastern  markets,  Chippewas 

and  Katahtiins-          favorites  with  many  cooks  - —  "are  now  being  harvested. 

These  "intermediates"           between  the  "early"  and  "late"  potatoes  — have  • 

better  keeping  quality  than  the  more  watery  early  ones.  Extraordinarily 
good  grovdng  weather  has  resulted  in  a  large  crop  of  excellent  quality.  The 
potato  is  one  of  our  most  versatile  and  reliable  foods,  and  the  crop  now 
flooding  all  markets  lends  itself  to  malcing  almost  any  kind  of  dish,  from 
soup  to  pancakes. 


*  *  •(■  ... 


FISH  STORY 


I 


Here' &rd- some  fish  stories  that  should' jplease  northeastern  sea-food  lovers. 
The  Fish' tihd  Wildlife  Service,  U,  S,  Departmen^t  ,of  Interior,  reports  that 
supplies'-trf  -many  varieties  from  northeastern  fisheries  will  be  more  plenti- 
ful next- w'e^  and  fresh-cdught  Pacific  Coast  "^^l^but  will  continue  to 
appear  on  loc§il  markets  until  the  25th  or  S'fthVoi'  August, 

The  beginning  of  the  fall  run-yOut  in  Lofi^  Island  traps  during  the  coming 
week- "should 'herald  better  supplies  of  porgiefe,  butterfish,  sea  bass, 
vihiting  end  vveakfish  at  metropolitan  New  York . markets.    Good  weather  appears 
in  prospect  for  clam  diggers  and  this  sea  food,  too,  should  be  coming  in 
in  better  supply  this  week. 

In  Nevj  England,  the  ..respects  are  good  for  haddock,  cod,  yellow-tail 
flounder  and  lobsters.    And  in  the  Chesag^ake^Bay  area  there  will  be  a  choice 
of  croakers,  butterfish,  sea  trout,  spots  and  flukes  with  crabmeat  also 
plentiful. 


*    *  »*: 
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JEATURE  THESE 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  frggb_ fruits  .and  vegetables 
expected  to  be  in  flentiful  supply  during  the'csurrent  week.    This  information 
is  based  on  latest  reports  by  vjire  from  the  U,  S#  Department  of  Agriculture* s 
market  reporters*    For  daily  deyelopments  during  the  week,  phone  your  local 
market  news  office. 


BOSTCK 


Cabbage 

Cantaloupo 

Carrots 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Limes 

Onions 

Radishes 

Scallioils  ♦ 

Squash  » • 

Swiss  Chard* 

Turnips 


NEW  YOm  CITY 

Apples 

Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

com 

Cantaloupe 

Egg  plant 

Qnlohs 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Peppers 

Tomatoes 


HmADELHDiA 

Apples 

Beets 

Cantaloupe 

Carrots 

Celery 

Eggplant ' 

Lettuce 

Chions 

Peaches 

Potatoes.  . 

Peppers 

Squash 


WASHINGTON 

Cabbage 
Onions  (Dry) 
Peaches 
Tomatoes 


PITTSBURGH 
Beets 

Cantaloupe 
Carrots 
Celery 
Eale 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Peaches 
Pears 
Potatoes 
Radi shes 
'  Spinach 
Watermelons 


BALTIMORE 
Beets 

Cantaloupe 

Carrots 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Watermelon 
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U.  S.  D  epartment  of  Agriculture 

Production  &  Marketing  Adnani  strat  ion 
150  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


F^ALL  FOOD  fORBCAST 


The  food  picture  for  America  takes  on  a  rosier  hue,  with  the 
release  of  two  recent  reports  by  USDA's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    First,  there's  the  General  Crop  Report,  as  of  August  1, 
which  tells  us  that  total  crop  production  in  1946  promises  to  exceed 
any  previous  year.  If  you  want  Some  percentage  figures .. .production 
is  estimated  at  6%  above  1945  and  3%  above  the  previous  high  mark 
in  1942. 

Conditions  for  the  maturing  and  harvesting  of  grains  in  practically 
all  areas  were  ideal  during  July.    The  wheat  crop  seems  certain  to 
break  all  records;  corn  production  improved,  on  the  whole,  and  a  nevr 
record  is  in  the  making.     Other  record-breaking  items  are  tobacco, 
peaches,  plums  and  truck  crops. 

The  following  are  listed  in  the  new  crop  report  under  the  heading 
of  near-record  crops;     oats,  rice,  peanuts,  potatoes,  pears,  grapes, 
cherries,  and  sugarcane.     Then  there  are  these  crops  which  are  expected 
to  be  average  or  better:     hay,  soybeans,  dry  peas,  prunes,  apricots 
and  sugar  beets.     There's  a  small  list  of  crops  which  are  below 
average,  however  —  sorghum  grain,  flaxseed,  buckwheat,  dry  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  pecans,  rye  and  cotton. 

The  National  Food  Situation  is  the  second  BAE  report,  dated- August  11, 
This  states  that  for  the  balance  of  1946,  seasonal  increases  will 
result  in  slightly  larger  food  supplies' than' we' ve  had  so  far  this 
year.     Compared  with  last  year,  there  may  be  somewhat  lees  of  certain 
foods,  including  chicken  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  more  w^hite  potatoes, 
fresh  fruits  -^nd  vegetables,  'Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  indicated 
supplies  of  major  foods,  as  given  in  this  report: 

Meat:    Civilian  supplies  of  meat  will  be' larger  than  a  year  ago, 
until  late  fall.    Livestock  held  back  in  late  Kay  and  June  are  now 
being  marketed.    By  October,  however,  lower  production  of  beef  and 
lamib  than  in  1945,  and  possibly  larger  expcrt'sV 'will  bring  civilian 
supplies  slightly  below  the  near  record  level  of  last  winter. 

Fish;  Fish,  both  fresh  and  frozen,  will'  "bo  plentiful  during  the  balance 
of  this  year.    More  canned  fish  will  be  available  as  the  new  pack 
comes  in,  though  there'll  be  less  than  before  the  war. 

Eggs  and  Poultry:    Egg  supplies  will  be  relatively  large  during  the 
next  5  or  6  months.    Civilians  will  get  about  as  much  turkey,  per 
person,  as  during  the  19*45  Ko'l'ld'ay  season,"  but'  less  chicken  than 
was  available  last  fall  and  v/intor. 

Milk;     There  will  bo  a  seasonal  decline  in  milk  supplies  during  the 
rest  of  this  year.     If  price  controls  and  subsidies  are  not  reinstated, 
higher  prices  for  fluid  milk  are  likely  to  cause  a  decrease  in  its- 
consumption.    This  will  begin  the  shift  toward  greater  production 
of  manufactured  dairy  products .  " 
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Food  Fats;  There  is  little  prospect  for  much  improvement  in  civilian 
supplies  of  food  fats  during  the  coming  months.    Fairly  heavy  lard 
exports  are  scheduled  this  fall,  but  butter  production  may  show  less 
of  a  seasonal  decline. 

Fruits  t  Vegetables;     The  outlook  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  supplies 
during  the  balance  of  the  season  is  very  good.    There  will  be  large 
supplies  of  canned  vegetables  and  more  canned  fruits  than  last  year  . 
Potatoes  will  continue  plentiful,  but  sweet  potatoes  will  be  short 
of  demand.    Larger  crops  of  dry  boans  and  peas  will  be  reflected 
in  increased  supplies  for  civilians. 

Flour  and  Grain  Products;  If  milling  restrictions  continue,  donestic 
supplies  of  food  grain  products  v/ill  be  short  during  the  rest  of 
1946.  The  new  crop  grains  available  have  improved  the  situation, 
by  comparison  with  the  past  few  months. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

THE  "ViHY"  OF  CCNTimED  GOKSERVATICN 


IICTE  TO  BRCADCASTEx^S ; 

The  rosy  picture  of  the  food  situation  presented 
in  "F^hLL  food  FOREC^^ST"  has  another  side,  which  should 
•  be  called  to  the  attention  of  your  listeners  if  you 
want  to  keep  them  completely  informed. 


The  President's  famine  Emergency  Committee  tells  us  that  the 
cheering  estimate  of  an  increase  in  supplies  of  commercially  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  should  not  cause  any  letdown  on  home  and 
community  canning  drives.    Even  if  the  1946  commercial  pack  approaches 
the  record  1942  pack,  pipelines  are  generally  empty,  and  the  demand 
is  high,  due  to  the  increased  purchaing  power  of  many  people,  and 
the  better    eating  habits  they  formed  during  the  war  years. 

The  news  about  our  bumper  crops,  the  increase  crops  in  many 
foreign  countries,  the  liquidation  of  UNIiRA,  and  other  related  subjects 
have  brouglit  many  inquiries  to  the  Committee  about  the  need  for  continuing 
food  conservation,    Paul  C,  Stark,  Executive  i^irector  of  the  Famine 
Emergency  Committee,  recently  wired  a  reoly  to  letters  from  several 
local  FEC  Chairmen,  which  may  help  clear  up  some  of  the  questions 
people  are  asking.    Here  it  is: 

"Both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  iigriculture  have  called 
attention  recently  to  the  fact  that  the  relief  job  is  not  completed. 
The  Famine  Emergency  Committee  is  functioning  '  and  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  1/i/ashington  the  latter  part  of  this  month.    Currently  the  Committee 
is  appealing  to  consumers  to  continue  conservation  efforts,  use  of 
the  more  plentiful  foods,  elimination  of  all  waste,  and  maximum 
preservation  of  food,  not  only  to  reduce  the  gap  between  world  food 
needs  and  supplies,  but  also  to  help  relieve  inflationary  pressure 
on  food  prices.  UNRRA  is  scheduled  to  suspend  operations  in  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  has  been  reported.  Non-governmental 
groups  are  asking  for  an  international  agency  to  continue  the 
■work  of  UURRA.  *  *  * 
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CCIISIDER  TliE  ONION 


There's  no  heed  to  be  deprived  of  the  onion's  savory  flavor  these 
days.    The  August  crop  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicates  a  record  late  supply  of  abojlt  37|-  rail  lion  50-pound  bags. 
These  late  summer  onions  ¥/hich  are  harvested  from.  August  15  until 
the  snow  flies,  will  be  m.ore  plentiful  than  last  year  to  the  tune 
of  10  million  bags. 

There  are  two    reasons  for  this  increase .. .additional  acreage  and 
a  higher  yeild  pyr  acre.     This  year's  crop  will  averaj^e  508  bags  to 
the  _acre  and  there  are  better  txian  73g-  thousand  acres  planted  to 
onions.     In  1945  the  average  yield  ivas  417  bags  per  acre... with  65 
thousand  acres  planted. 

These  figures  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  bumper  onion  supply  coming, 
and  we  still  have  a  very  large  carry-over  of  early  onions.    I'hes-e  do 
not  store  as  well  as  late  onions  and  shculd  be  m.oved  before  the  late 
crop  comies  tc-mark-et  in  volume.  -  In  fact  ,  storage.- space  is  going  to 
be  short  for  the  late  crop  unless  we  eat  m.ore  onions  now. 


An  added  attraction,  besides  flavor  and  supply,  is  reasonable 
price.     Onions  are  now  being  'sold  by  farmers  at  prices  far  below 
ceiling.    Viihile  it  is  true  that  som.e  grocery  stores  may  be  maintaining 
a  high  retail  price, _many  stores  are  selling  onions  at  around  4^ 
per  pound.     If  you  shop  around,  you'll  find  the  more  reasonable  offerings. 

Onions  provide  a  touch  of  cooking  art  to  many  dishes.     They  can 
be. added  to  soups  of  all  kinds ., .fruit  or  vegetable  salads, ..to  meat, 
cheese  or  peanut  butter  saridiA'iche&. ,  .t  c  gravies  and  creamed  dishes. 
Onions  may  also  be  served-i'as  the  vegetable  dish  of  the  meal,  and 
are  never  offensive  vmen  cooked. 


'  N^TE  TO  BRGitDCAI::T£K;  •  ' 

t  I 

'     Soe  "Ode, to  Gnicns",  RADIO    ROUNDUP  7/19/46)  ' 


Due  to  a  favorable  grov/ing "  season  this  year,  the  onions  now 
being  sold,  are  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  flavor,    Vifith  white, 
yellow  and  red  skinned ' onions  available  during  the  next  few  months, 
you  should  be  able  to  find  the  varieties  you  wish.     These  will  vary 
from  the  svifeet  Bermuda  type  to  the  mbi-e  pungent  globe  types. 

So  make  your  choice',  ..there  will 'be  no  shortage  of  onions  from 
now  until  next  .  spring .  ' '  . 
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ICB  CRSAIC  I,:OlM) 


Rdmenber  nbcut  a  year  age  when  you  v/ent  to  ycur  ice  cream  store 
and  found  ycur  favorite  dessert  lir.ited?    That  was  because  milk  fat 
used  in  the  production  of  ice  cream  was  scarce,  since  the  government 
found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  use  of  this  ingredient  in  ice 
cream  for  civilians. 

Shortly  after  V-J  Day  that  situation  changed,     j-'he  governmenet 

lifted  restrictuions  on  the  use  of  milkfat  in  frozen  dairy  foods,  and 

ioG  cream  manufacture  hit  a  new  stride  during  the  remaining  m.onths 
of  1945.  '    '  / 

As  for  this  year,  the  USDA  Bureau  of  -hkgricultural  Economics  says 
^hat  during  the  first  thiee  months  of  1946,  product  ion  of  ics  cream 
in  the  United  Sf-ates  totaled  134  million  gallons.    This  was  almost 
double  that  of  the  sam.e  three  m.onths  in  1945  and  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  the  pre-war  5  year  average  (1936-40).  During 
April,  May  and  June,  the  high  level  of  production  was  maintained ,, . 
about  80  percent  over  the  second  quarter  in  1945  and  som.ewhat  more 
than  double  the  5  year  average  for  those  months. 

^his  does  not  mean  that  all  frozen  dairy  foods  increased.  The 
production  of  sherberts,  ices  and  similar  products  dropped  sharply, 
compared  with  the  output  of  those  pre  ducts  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1945.     Ice  cream,  manufacturers  report  that  the  reasons  for  this  are 
the  apparent  preference  of  consumers  for  old-fashioned  rich  ice  cream, 
plus  the  sugar  shortage.    As  you  doubtless  know,  much  more  ice  cream 
than  other  frozen  dairy  foods  can  be  made  with  a  given  amount  of  sugar... 
twice  as  much,  in  fact. 

To  sum  up  a  few  of  the  reported  reasons  for  our  enlarged  ice  cream 
appetite:    more  widely  distributed  buying  power,  an  increased  number 
of  children  ice  cream  eaters,  and  the  craving  for  this  food  on  the 
part  of  returning  veterans • 

*  *  * 

DON'T  LII.:iT  THE  LEMON 


l-.'^ports  from  California  tell  us  there  are  lots  of  lemons 
remaining  right  there  in  the  producing  area  this  year... more  than 
in  the  past  tv;o  years,  in  fact.     On  August  first  there  were  about 
3  million  boxes  (79  pounds  to  the  box)  as  com.pared  v/ith  about  2|- 
million  boxes  at  the  same  time  last  year.    The  drop  in  purchases 
of  lemons  this  summer  is  explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  continuing 
shortage  of  sugar.    Along  with  the  other  citrus  fruits,  lemon  juice 
is  a  valuable  source  of  vitamin  C,  as  you  knew,  but  the  flavor  is  too 
sour  to  take  straight,  as  we  do  orange  and  grapefruit  juice. 

It's  too  bad  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  tart  refreshment  of 
cold  lemonade  on  hot  summer  days,  hovirever,  and  here's  a  suggestion 
from  the  home  economists  of  USDA  which  tells  how  to  economize  on 
sugar  when  riaking  this  delicious  beverage.    As  you  know,  granulated 
sugar  doesn't  dissolve  easily  in  cold  water,  and  frequently  vie  use 
too  much  and  then  have  some  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 

(more  ) 


A  sugar  syrup  blends  er.sily,  however,  and  this  can  be  made  by  boiling 
equal  parts  of  sugar  and- water  together    for  a  fev/  minutes.     Keep  the 
sirup  in  the  refrigerator  and  nix    it  with  any  cold  drink  just  before 
serving.     Then,  you  can  out  doY/n  on  the  sweetening  required,  and  also 
vary  the  flavor  of  lemonade,  by  mixing  it  with  some  other  fruit  juice., 
such  as  blackberry,  raspberry  or  loganberry  juice... or  with  canned 
apricot,  pear  or  pineapple  juice,  Vvhen  you  can  get  them.      A  thin 
slice  of  lemon  on  the  side  of  the  glass  not  only  looks'  attractive, 
but  permits  each  person  to  step  up  the  flavor  a  bit  more.    And  speaking 
of  fruit... a  sprinkling  of  lemon  juice  over  sliced  bananas,  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  will  keep  them,  from  turning  dark  beore  they're  served 

2'hose  who  are  l\;cky  enough  to  got  some  salad  oil  occasionally 
may  like  to  vary  the  flavor  of  French  dressing  by  substituting  lemon 
juice  for  vinegar,  in  the  sam.e  p)rcpcrtion.    And  many  people  eliminate 
oil  dressing  on  _fruit  salads  entirely,  and  serve  them  vfith  lemon  juice 
mixed  with  salt  and  a  bit  of  sugar. 

Everybody  knows  that  lemon  juice  does  something  for  the  flavor  of 
fish. ..it's  a  garnish  that's  delicious  as  well  as  decorative.  Maybe 
you  haven't  thought  of  it  as  a  vegetable  seasoning,  however,  and 
TJSDA' s^  food  specialists  suggest  tho.t  lemion  juice  and  the  fat  used  for 
vege'tables  be  blended  together  for  a  seasoning  that's  differenet.  It's 
particularly  good  with  cabbage,  spinach,  beets,  carrots  and  broccoli. 

And  if  another  recormiendat ion  is  needed... the  lemons  now  coming 
to  market  are  of  goc'd  quv.lity,  usually  priced  well  below  the  coiling. 

*  ♦  * 

HINTS  . FOR  THE  HCUSEHOLL  E0r3x.RDIER  .  ,:  '  '        '  ' 


There  seem,  to  be  a  good  Aany  "bombs  bur&ting  in  the  air"  this 
sum.mer  which  aren't  doing  as  m.uch  good  as  they  should.    V/e  refer  to 
the  new  aerosol  bombs,  which  many  people  are  using  this  j^ear  for  the 
first  time.    USDA' s  ent om.ologists  toll  us  that  a  properly  .designed 
aerosol  bomb,  which  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  exhaust^  can  treat  ■ 
one  room  a  couple  of  times  a  day  all  through  the  summ.er.    This  is 
because  the  release  of  the  insecticide  in  such  a  .bomb  for  just  two 
seconds  will  do  the  job,  ■         .     i '- 

Not  all  bombs  are  designed,  for  such  economical  use,  unfortunately; 
One  type!  has  been  found  that  lets,  out  the  ir+secticide  -soifast  that' the 
bom.b  is  com.pletely  exhausted  after  only  tvvc  minutes'  use..  '  That's  why 
it's  important  to  r-jad  the  label  carefully  before  buy irig  any  aeresol, 
in  an  effort  to  d&term.ine  exactly  hew  it  should  be  used.  ■ 

This  label  also  will  tell  the  o.m.ount  of  pyrethrum  or  DDT  present 
in  the  insecticide.    Pyrethru.ii,  of  course,  i-s  harmtless  to.  humans. 
Som.e  bombs^  contain  DDT,  or  a  combiaation  of  DDT  ,  and  pyrethrum..  Up 
to  now,  USDA' s  Bureau  of  Ent omcl ogy . and  Plant  Quarantine  has  approved 
no  formula  for  use  by  the  general  public  of  an,  aerosol  containing 
more  than  3  percent  DDT.    Tho^e  which  contain  larger  amounts  of  DDT 
mD.y  be  harmful  to  humans,  and  not  any  more  effective.     If  the  label 
shows  that  the  aerosol  has  been  manufactured  under  a  license  issued 

(more) 


W        by  the 


by  the  U.S.  Departnent  of  i^griculturo ,  this  -ives  assurance  that  the 


1'  formula 


also  has  byon  approved  ty  'JSDi-. . 


And  that  brin~s  up, the  question    as  to  the  typo  of  insects  mcst 
effectively  sent  to  their  doom  by  an  aerosol.    Mosquitoes,  flies, 
I*        gnats  and  tther  flyin^  insects  are  quickly      laid  lew  by  areosol... 

mak:in;7'it  fine  vacatiun  equipment  for  those  who  are  -"oinn;  to  a  cabin 
in  the  woods  or  at  tlie  bonch.    ^uch  an  aerosol  will  kill  many  crawling 
insects  too,  but  hij^^hcr  concentrations  are  required  and  shculd  be 
applied  with  appropriate  caution.    The  Bureau  suggests'  that  other 
means  of  applying'  insecticides  be  used  against  crav/ling  household 
pests,  roaches,  ants,   bedbugs  and  the  like^. 

A  special  warning  from  the  Bureau's    entomologists  might  well 
be  passed  along  to  the  homemakers    DDT  should  not  be  applied  in 
such  a  Way  that  it  will  contaminate  food,     when  an  aerosol  bomb 
containing  DDT  is  being  used  in  a  room,  no  food  should  be  left 
exposed.    As  for  the  possible  trxic  effect  of  DDT  on  men  and  animials, 
no  case  of  poisoning  resulting  from,  the  use  of  DDT  itself  in  insect 
control  operations  has  been  received  by  officials.    The  effects  of 
DDT  on  higher  animals  is  markedly  loss  than  that  of  many  insecticides, 
such  as  nicotine  and  those  containing  arsenic.     The  use  of  DDT  in 
a  powder  preparation  or  v/ator-disp^rs ible  material  has  no  irritating 
effect  on  the  skin.    Hov/over,  DDT  in  oil  solutions  or  emulsions  is 
readily  absorbed  through  the  skin  of  r.an  and  animals.    Anyone  using 
it  in  this  form  is  urged  to  take  care  to  avuid  repeated  or  prolonged 
exposure . 

It's  well  to  remember  that  DDT  is  not  a  cure-all  for  insect  troubles 
•  •but  it's  a  valuable  weapon  in  t,he  war  between  men  and  harmful  insects. 
It  should  be  reccgnized  as  such  and  used  prop^erly. 


*  *  * 


NOTE  TO  BHOADCi.STERS: 


•■SCKGGL  LUITCH  ISKO... 


Further  evidence  that  the  Federal  school  lunch 
program  is  receiving  enthusiastic  nationwide  approval 
is  the  anno'oncement  that  26  States  and  the  territory 
of  Kav/aii  have  already  signed  agreements  to  take 
advantage  of  Federal  funds  provided  for  this  purprse. 
In  adaition  to  Nev--  Ycrk,  New  Jersey,  and  Vfest  Virginia, 
(mentioned  in  the  July  19  edition  of  Radio  Round-Up) 
twu  ether  Northeast  States  have  signed        Maryland  and 
Rhode  Island.    Those  of  you  v/ho  are  located  in  either  of 
those  States  m.ay  want  to  use  this  information,  plus  that 
contained  in  the  Radio  Round-up  for  July  19,  in  outlin- 
ing to  your  listeners  the  operation  of  the  schccl  lunch 
program  in  your  coi:munity. 
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FEATURE  THESE  •    •  • 

Follo?;ing  is  a  ma  rke  t-by- market  suimiiary  of  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  week. 
This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  mre  from  the  U,  S» 
Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.     For  daily  developments 
during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 


mN  YORK  CITY 


PHILADEIPHLA 


Apple  s 

Cabbage 
Cantaloupes 
Carrots 
Celery 
Eggplant 
Honey  dews 
Lettuce 
Oni  ons 
Pepper  s 
Potatoe  s 
Radishes 
Squash 
Tomatoe  s 


Apples 
Beats 

Hlackberrie  s 
Cabbage 
Cantal oupes 
Carrots 
Celery- 
Eggplant 
Hone  ydews 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Peache  s 
Peppers 
Pot atoo  s 
Tomatoe  s 
Yfeter  mel  ons 


App le  s 

Beets 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots 

C  e  le  ry 

Eggplant 

Lettuc  e 

Onions 

Peache  s 

Peppers 

Potatoe  s 

Squash 

Tomatoes 


WASH!  NGTON 

Beans  (snap) 
Cantaloupes 
Peache  s 
Potatoes 
Tomatoe  s 


PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE 


Apples 
Beets 

Cantaloupe  s 

Carrots 

C  6  le  ry 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peache  s 

Radishe  s 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Turnip  s 


Boots 
Cabbago 

Cantaloupe  s 
Carrots 
Ce  lery 
Cucumbers 
Peppe  rs 
Potatoe  s 
Squash' 

S^veet  Potatoes 
Tomxatoe  s 
Watermelons 


**** 
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SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUILD  A  EOUSE  

These  are  the  days  when  many  people  are  thinking 
seriously  about  building  a  home,  or  considering  the 
possibilities  of  remodeling.     Even  though  shortages  of 
building  material  and  labor  are  holding  things  up,  they're 
going  ahead, planning  vhat  they'll  do  eventually,  figuring 
that  there's  bound  to  be  a  time  when  those  plans  can  become 
a  reality. 

Several  important  factors  must  be  considered  in  any 
such  plans. . .the  cost, . .the  value  to  the  family. . .planning 
the  location  and  interior  layout. . .when  to  do  the  work,  and 
so  on.     Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  econoirxists  of  USDA's 
Extension  Service  regarding  these  problems.     These  were 
presented  by  an  Extension  speaker  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Farm  Women's  Council  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Cost  --  First  and  Last.     It  may  seem  elementary 
to  point  put  that  a  careful  advance  estimate  of  all 
costs  should  be  made.     The  fact  remains  though,  that  many 
people  who've  built  a  house,  or  done  some  remodeling, 
have  been  unhappily  surprised  at  the  final  total  cost.  It-'s 
well  to  ask  advise  from  neighbors  who've  had  such  work  done 
recently,  and,  of  course,  lumber  dealers  and  contractors 
can  help  in  reaching  a  fair  estimate.     Just  to  cover  unforeseen 
changes  and  developments,  it*s  a  good  idea  to  add  a  simllL 
percentage  to  the  final  estimate  reached. 

As  to  the  amount  any  fam^ily  should  invest  in  building/' 
this  naturally  varies  with  individual  groups.     The  economists 
suggest  that  an  estimate  be  made  of  what  the  net  income 
is  likely  to  be  during  the  next  several  years ... .possibly 
from  7  to  10  years.     An  approximate  figure  can  be  reached  by 
estimating  the  total  income deducting  from  it  the  expected 
expenses,  and  adding  the  savings  on  hand.  Incidentally, 
allowance  should' be  made'  for  the  necessary  increase  in  the 
cost  of  insurance  and  taxes  which  will  result  from  the 
building  contemplated. 

I^e.w  or  Bebuilt?    Another  important  question  to  be  decided 
is  this:     will  the  money  invested  in  a  new  or  better  home 
contribute  more  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  family 
than  if  it  were  spent  in  some  other  way?    Such  items  as 
clothing,  a  new  car,  household  equipment,  education,  travel 
and  entertainment  should  be  balanced  against  the  building 
program.     When  it's  a  farm  building  that's  under  consideration, 
the  factor  of  a  possible  increase  in  the  family  income  result- 
ing from  this  construction  also  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.    If  you  have  a  home  that  doesn^-t  satisfy  you,  but  find 
that  building  costs  are  completely  beyond  your  financial 
possibilities,  you'll  do  well  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  renovating  or  remodeling.     In  this  way  you  can,  perhaps, 
bridge  the  gap  between  what  you  have  and  what  you  want. 


(more) 
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■   And.  this  brings  up  the  matter  of  location  and  arrange- 
ment.    Great  care  should  he  exercised  in  planning  the  location 
and  arrangment  of  any  new  building,  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  possible  to  accomplish  more  work  in  a  given  period  of  time 
Too  few  builders  consider  that  when  a  new  home  is  built  or  an 
old  one  renovated,  the  result  should  make  life  more  interesting 
and  work  simpler.  v 

Now  or  Later?    The  matter  of  financing  a  new  building  is 
doubtless  the  first  problem  considered  by  any  f amily. .. there ^ s 
no  possibility  that  this  will  be  overlooked.     Therefore,  in 
this  discussion,     the  manner  and  methods  of  financing  will  not 
be  covered.     However,  the  question  of  whether  to  build  at 
present  high  prices,  or  wait  for  building  costs  to  come  down, 
is  one  that  deeply  concerns  many  people.     USDA's  economists 
point  out  that  an  important  part  of  the  ques.tion  is  whether 
you  can  build  without  undertaking  an  unmanageable  debt. 
The  probable  future  of  family  income  or  ability  to  pay  out 
of  savings  is  as  important  as  the  probable  future  of  building 
costs,     tf  you  assume  continued  high  cost  of  building,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  fami^^y  must  decide  whether  they're 
prepared  to  wait,  perhaps  for  a  few  years,  or  whether  it  will 
be  a  wiser  policy  to  proceed  Iwith  building  plans  as  materials 
become  available. 

.  .         #  #  # 

FAQ  FACTS   . 


NOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS 

Are.  , you  up-to-date  on  the  FAO?  •  Could 
you  give  a  clear  explanation  of  its  back- 
ground and  aims?    You  doubtless: 'knew  about  - 

•  the  Conference  opening  in  Copenhagen:  oh.  " 
Septenber  2nd... but  do  you  know  the  purpose 
of  this  Conference?    Since  the ^actions  taken 
there  and  the  programs  that  may  be^  evolved 
are  likely  to.  affect  all  of  us.,  it's  really., 
important  that  everybody  should  have  a  good 

•  under st.anding  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  know  what  the  aims  of  the 
Conference  are.    Women  broadcasters,  with 
their  large  audiences.' of  ■  horn emakers  ,  are.  in  a 
particularly  good  positbn  to  be  of  assistance 
in  bringing  about. this  understanding.   : There- 

. fore,  we're  presenting  here  a  bit  of  background 
on  FAO  and. an  outline  of  the  Conference  aims, 
which  we  hope  you'll  find  helpful.. 


(more) 
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-     What  Is  FAQ?.- The  Fopd  and Jlgrlculture  Organization  is 
an  international  agency  through  which  member  countries  (at 
present  42)  work  jointly  to  improve  the  farms /'fisheries 
and  forests  of  the  world; , the  markets  where  the  products 
of. the  farms,  fisheries  anfl'forests  are  bought  and  sold;  the 
trade  in  these  products ' among  nations;  and  the  health  and 
well-being  of  .the'  people. 

-  ''Where .  and  when  was  PAp  formed?    FAO  grew  out  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Pood  and  Agriculture,  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  in  May,  1943.     At  this  time,  representative  f 
from  44  countries  agreed  that  world-wide  action  was  necessary 
to  raise,  health  standards  and  improve  agricultural  production 
income.    FAO  came  into  being  officially  at  the^  Quebec 
Conference  in  October,  1945,  first  of  the  new  permanent 
United  Nations  organizations.     Congress,  on  July  31 ^  1945 ^ 
authorzed  the  President  to  accept  membership  in  FAO  for 
, V   this  country. 

How  does  FAO  function,  and  what  are  its  powers? 
The  ^policy-making  body  is  composed  of  one  representiitive 
from  each  member  nation.    Each  nation  has  one  vote  in  the 
Conference,  which  meets  at  least  once  a  year.    FAO  has 
no  legislative  or  executive  power.     It  may  investigate ' 
problems,  seek  out  the  facts,  make  reports  and  recommendation^ 
but  may  not  enforce  or  carry  them  out.     The  organization, 
operating  on  a  budget  of  five  million  dollars  a  year  for  the 
first  five  years,  has  a  small  staff.     This  consists  mainly 
of  scientlsi;s' and  other  experts  in  nutrition,  agriculture, 
forestry,  fisheries,  economics,  statistics,  and  education. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other    agencies  have 
cooperated  in  many  ways  to  help  FAO  get  under  way. 

What  is  the  business  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference? 
The  f ollowingsub jects  will  come  up  for  study  at  the  Conference 
1-Proposals  for  a  long-term  international  food  program  aimed 
at  preventing  both  shortages  and  surpluses  of  food  and  other 
farm  products.     2-A  comprehensive  world  food  survey,  based 
on  information  from  70  countries.     3-A  draft  agreement  coverig 
relations  between  FAO  and  the  United  Nations.     4-The  first 
annual  report  of  the /Director-General.     5-A  development 
plan  for  forestry  arid'  forest  products. 

.  The  discussions  at.  the  Conference  are  of  direct  concern 
to  food  producers  and  consumers  alike.    For  the  famer,  there 
are  poss'ibilites  of  vast  potential  markets,  withtvc   thirds  of 
th&'world's  population  now  underfed.     The  businessmen  can 
see"  expanding  production  and  markets.     The  housewife  will 
benefit  from  improved  food  production  and  distribution.  And 
■  fo-r  people  of  good  will  everywhere,  the  effort  to  free  the 
world  from  the  fear  of  want  is  part  of  the  foundation  on  which 
they  hope  to  build  a  pemanent  peace. 


#  #  # 
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WABNING  TO  HOME  CAimERS  

While  we » re  right  in  the:'^middle  of  the,  home  canr>ing  . 
season,  it  seems  a  very  good  time, to  pass  along  to  .you  a 
word  of  warning  from  the  home  canning  experts  of  USDA 
regarding  two  methods  of  canning  occasionally  used,  which 
are  not  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics. 

■  Oven  Cgjining;     This  is  dangerous  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Even  though  the  oven  gc©  to  250  degrees  F.  .or  higher,  food, 
in  the  jars  stays  at  about  boiling  .point  (212  degrees).  For 
vegetables,  that's  hot  hot  enough  to  make  bacteria  harmless. 

Also,  oven  canning  has  caused  serious  accidents  to 
persons  and  property.  When  jars  seal  during  processing,' 
steam  builds  up  inside  the  jars  and  they  may  explode.  The 
oven-' d(3i*r  may  fly  off... glass  may  fly  out...  you  nay  be  hit 
and  seriously  hurt  by  the  flying  pieces... and  your  kitchen 
wrecked. 

Open-Ketl^le  Canning:     This  is  wasteful  for  fruits  and 
tomatoes.    When  canned  this  way,  food  is  cooked  in  an  ordinary 
kettle,  then  packed  into  hot  jars  and  sealed.  Bacteria 
can  get  into  jars  when  food  is  transferred  from  kettle  to 
jar,:  and  cause  the  food  to  spoil. 

For  vegetables ,- open- kettle  canning  is  dangerous.  They 
never  become  hot  enough  to  destroy  the  bacteria. 

Use  this  method  only  for  preserves,  pickles,  and  other 
foods  with  enoughsugar  oi'  vinegar  to  help  keep  them  from 
spoiling.  :  : 

...###.-;.:•.■;:"  >:i.:-v . 

CORK  COMMENT. .  .  ,a  Oi^,-.   -'-,c->n^   ,  :yi:.-.ji:.[.rT:  ,  -..j:::}  ,.f:  ^v'  ■ 

Here  are  some  hints  from  the  home  economists  of  USDA's 
Bureau  of  Human  Nut  Pit-ion  and  Home.  Economics  about  different 
ways  of  preserving  corn  fpr  wintertime  enjoyment. ..Now  that 
home  gardens • are , yielding. sweet  corn  for  the  family  dinner: 
table,  it's  a  good  idea  to  put  up  a  few  jars  of  corn  relish. 
The  golden  corn,  combined  with. the  bright  red  and  green  pepper, 
.make  this  a  colorful  mealtime  treat,  as  well  as  one  that's 
full  of  flavor.     Remember  that  the  corn  you  choose  for  this, 
or  any  "  "o'theFlnetHod"  of '  preservation,  should  be  at  the  peak 
of  excellence  for  good  eating.     And  it  should  be  prepared  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  picking,  before  the  sugar  turns  to 
starch.  • 

Frozen  corn  is  a  great  treat  with  cold  weather  meals,  and 
whole-kernel  corn  has  proved  most  successful  for  ■  freezing. 
Corn  frozen  on  the  cob  is  sometimes  disappointing,  because  it 
does  not  have  the  flavor  of  fresh  corn  on  the  cob.     Also,  it 
takes  up  much  more  freezer  space. 

(more J 
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T9  help  in  cutting  kernels  from  the  corncob,  here's  a 
worthwhile  household  hint.     Di^ive  a  nail  through  the  cutting 
hoard,  upward  at ■ a  slight  angle.     Then  force  the  ear  of  corn 
onto  the  nail,  which  will  hold  it  firmly  in  an  upright  position, 
so  that  the  kernels  can  he  sliced  off  easily  with  a  sharp  knife. 

When  it  comes  to  canning  corn  at  home,  the  home  econgmists 
emphasize  the  importance  of  using  a  steam  pressure  canner.  A 
high  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  can  corn  and' .  other  low- 
acid  foods  safely. -and  only  a  pressure  canner  assures  this. 

•      ■      ~  #  #•#    '  -  ,:. 

APPLE  PROSPECTUS. . . . 

The  nation's  apple  crop  is  going  to  be  about- 6o  percent 
greater  this  year  than  last  year's  small  production.  'About 
112  million  bushels  are  now  forecast.     While  this  is  "not  an 
unusually  large  crop,  supplies  will  be  liberal  for  two  reasons. 
Army  buying  is  reduced,  and  our  exports  will  not  be  as  great 
as  before  th  war,  when  apple'  crops  were  substantially  larger. 

Apples  are  the  oldest  known  fruit ...  their  cultivation 
beginning  before  recorded  history.     And  certainly  apples  are 
the  most  widely  grown  fruit  in  this  country.     Every  State  in 
the  Union,  except  Florida,  produces  them.     Washington  state 
ranks  first  in  commercial    production, it  furnishes  almost 
one- third  of  the  entire  United  Spates  crop.     The  Western  states, 
including  Washington,  provide  nearly  hO  percent  of  the  crop. 

Virginia  is  next  to  Washington  state  in  production.  Virgini 
and  the  other  South  Atlantic  states  contribute  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total.     The  North  Atlantic  states... New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  leading  in  that  group. . .provide  about  25  percent  of 
our  annual  apple  crop.     From  the  Central  states ,. .Michigan 
leading,  with  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri  ne3£t  in 
order... we  get  about  15  percent  of  the  crop. 

We're  nearing  the  end  of  the  harvest  erf  summer  apples, 
which  have  been  on  the  market  in  liberal  volume  since  July. 
September  begins  the  harvest  of  Fa_ll  apples,  including  Jonathan 
and  Grimes  Golden.     October  will  be  the  peak  harvesting  month 
for  the  later  storage  apples.     That^s  when  we  start  getting 
such  varieties  as  Delicious,  Winesap,  Stayman,  Mcintosh,  Baldwin 

and  Northern  Spy.  ^  . 

'  NOTE  TO  BROADCASTERS  '  , 


All  this  will  be  good  news  to  apple- 
lovers,  and  will  serve  as  a  suggestion 
that  you  begin  looking  up  some  of  your 
favorite  applfe  recipes  to"  pass  along  to 
your  listeners. 


#  #  # 
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HEAVY,  HEAVY  HANGS  THE  APPLE  

l/hile  news  that  the  United  States  apple  crop  is  getting 
back  to  normal  will  be  welcomed  by  housewives ^  there's  another 
side  to  the  plcture--the  harvest. 

Appalachian  orchards  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  will  be  ready  for  harvest  starting 
September  1,  and  10^000  pickers  will  bo  needed  if  the  crop 
is  to  be  harvested  completelj^.  ■  The  emergency  farm  labor 
program  of  the  Dep-irtmcnt  of  Agriculture    and  the  extension/ 
services  in  the  states  are  doing  the  recruiting,  through  the 
county  agricultural  agents.     Inexperienced  workers,  men  and' 
women,  can  make  good  earnings  after  a  few  hours  of  practice 
in  an  orchard. 

In  prewar  years  the  crop  was  picked  by  people  living  in 
and  near  the  apple  counties.     During  the  war,  a  shortage  of 
local  workers  was  overcome  by  use  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
foreign  workers.     Now,  responsibiljity  for  getting  the  harvest 
work  done  is  shifting  back  to  communities  in-  and  close  to 
the  apple  areas.     Housing  is  sharply  limited  for  imported 
workers. 

In    Baltimore,  the  assistant  farm  labor  supervisor. 
Miss  Schauefer,  is  located  in  the  employment  office  at  Lombard 
and  Hopkins;  in  Washington,  D.C.,  prospective  workers  should 
contact  W.A,  Sherman,  at  the  employment  office,  5'th  and  K,  N.W. 

The  bulk  of  the  apple  crop  is  located  in  Frederick  and 
Clark  counties,  Virginia;  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties,, 
W^st  Virginia;  Franklin  and  Adams  counties,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Washington  county, Maryland.  


ANDERSOJT  COMT^ENTS  ON  FOOD  SITUATION   :  ^ 

Here  are  some  comments  on  the  food  situation  by 
Secretary  pf  Agriculture  Anderson.-     He  said  that  the  first 
list  of  agricultural  commodities  in  short  supply  will  be  posted 
oh  September  1st.     As  you  know,  under  the  new  law,  when  the 
D^artment  of  Agriculture  pais  items  in  short  supply  on  this  list, 
they  are  to  be  placed  under  price  control.     All  agricultural 
commodities  not  appearing  there  must  be  decontrolled.  A 
revision  of  this  lis  t  of  items  in  short  supply  will  be  m.ade  each 
month  by  USDA. 

Grain  Restrictions:     As  for  the  possible  early  lifting 
of  controls  on  the  use  of  grain,  the  Secretary  said  that  the 
Department  will  consider  and  is  now  considering  nodif ications 
of  these  controls.     He  cautioned,  however,  that  action  may 
not  come  quickly. 


#  #  # 
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FEATURE  THESE 

Following  is  a  market-by-market  siammary  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply 
during  the  current . week.     This  information  Is  based  on  latest 
reports  by  wire  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
market  reporters.    For  daily  developments  during  the  week, 
phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Apples 

Beans  (snap) 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce  ^ 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

"Watermelons 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Eggplant 

Honeydews 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Squash 

ToDatoes 


Apples 
Beans  ( snap ) 
Cq-ulif  lower 
Celery 
Corn 

Cucumbers 

Onions 

Peaches 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


PHILADELPHIA 

Apples 

Beets 

Carrots 

Celery 

Eggplant 

Onions 

Peaches  -  ,- 

Peppers 

Plums 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


PITTSBURGH 

Apples 

Beans  ( snap ) 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots 

Celery 

Corn 

Cucumbers 

Kale 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 


WASHINGTON 

Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Peaches 
Potatoes 
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FALL  FLOURS. . . 

The  80  percent  extraction  rate  for  wheat  flour^  which 
became  effective  March  1  to  help  stretch  wheat  supplies  for 
dom.estic  use  and  export^  will  be  terminated  September  1. 
Other  restrictions  on  our  wheat  supplies  have  been  modified 
and  more  grain  can  be  exported,  in  light  of  the  billion- 
bushel  19^6  wheat  crop  and  other  pertinent  developments. 

Though  the  familiar  types  of  flour  won't  be  on  the 
market  right  away,  millers  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  type 
they  want  and  have  a  dem.and  for  after  September  1,  Again 
you'll  see  the  choice  high  patent  cake  flour,  and  the  65 
to  69  percent  patent  flour  made  from  soft  wheat,  used  for 
cakes,  biscuits  and  hot  breads.     The  72  percent  extraction 
flour  from  hard  wheat  customarily  used  by  bakers  may  again 
be  manufactured.   "While    mills  do  not  have  much  of  the 
emergency  flour  on  hand. „.( they  usually  make  flour  accord- 
ing to  brand  specifications  and  standards  and  according  to 
the  volume  ordered) .. .grocers ,  wholesalers,   jobbers  and 
bakers  do  have  emergency  flour  on  hand. 

The  record  wheat  crop  this  year  does  not  mean  that  all 
restrictions  can  be  removed.     Limitations  on  the  quantity 
of  flour    which  may  be  produced  for  dom.estic  distribution, 
and  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat  for  other  food  and 
non-food  purposes,  are  being  continued.     These  will  help 
to  assure  supplies  for  export  and  a  reaso'nabre"  ^reserve  for 
carry-over  into  the  19^7-^8  year.     For  example,  millers 
may  produce  cnly  85  percent  of  the  flour  they  manufactured 
for  domestic  use  on  a  monthly/"  average  in  19^5*  Similar 
restrictions  apply  to  cereal  manufacturers,  who  may  process 
only  85  percent  of  the  flour  they  m.anuf actured  for  domestic 
use  on"  a  monthly  average  in  19^5'  '  ' 

#  #  # 

OPERATION  "SCHOOL  LUNCH" ... 

Any  mcmem.ent  now,  autumn  \t111  b"e  'he're.  '  'Which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  school  bells  will  be  ringing 
and  school  children  will  be  saying  adios     to  a  season  in 
the  sun,  and  how-do-you-do  to  books'  'and  blaokboards^-  ' 

This  year  there  is  a  new  wrinkle  to  going  back  to 
school.     While  the  kids  were  dunking  in  switiimln'g  h:ol'es,  the 
79th  Congress  passed  a  law  saying  that  our  school  children 
are  entitled  to  adequate  and  nutritious  food.     And  having 
said  so,  it  went  further,  and  declared  that  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  see  that  they  get  it. 

(more ) 
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Don't  misunderstand.     There's  nothing  new  about  school 
lunches.     They've  been  on  the  statute  books  befere  ....  since 
1935j  as  a  matter  cf  fact.     But  it's  been  an  annual  affair... 
something  that  cane     up  before  Congress  every  fiscal  year.' 
K^w  it's  permanent  legislation.     Congress  doubtless  figured 
when  it  passed  the  School  Lunch  Act  that  any  child  who  can 
get  one- third  of  his  daily  nutritional  requirements  at  the 
school  lunch  meal  has  a  raincheck  for.  good  health  and  good 
citizenship. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  got  to  voi^k  immediately 
after  the  Act  became  law  on  June  4,  '  prepared  a  uniform 
agreement,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  States    for  signature. 
So  far 3  4l  States  and  Hawaii  have  signed  the  agreement. 
MOst  or  these  agreements  have  been  made  with  the  State 
Departments  of  Education.     T\Tien  this  was  not  possible,  the 
agreement  was  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  or  some  other  State 
Agency  designated  by  the  Governor. 

In  addition  to  these  4l  signed  agreements  with  States, 
plus  Hawaii,   other  agreements  are  being  reviewed  by  USDA 
to  determine  whether  they  conform  with  the    Nati(:>nal  School 
Lunch  Act  .     It's  up  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
screen  each  agreement  carefully  to  see  that  it  cp^mplies  with 
the  law. 

^!Che  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  new  leaf- 
let telling  how  the  school  lunch  program  operates.  Copies 
are  -'avail able  upon  request- from  the  Department  Agriculture's 
Pr-o'duction  and  Marketing  Administration.     It's  numbered  PA-19, 
with  an  August  release  date. 

Another  publication  that  will  be  available  soon  is  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  batch  of  new  recipes  for  school  lunch 
menus.     This  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  September,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  which 
is  responsible  for  putting  it  together. 

JJ:    ^  illr 
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SLIM  PICKIN'S  ON  FATS. , . 

As  you've  probably  heard,  the  outlook  on  fats  and 
oils  isn't  a  very  bright  one.     As'  the  facts  of  the  situation 
indicate  there  won't  be  any  material  increase  in  domestic 
supplies  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

(more) 


NOTE  TO  BRQiJDC ASTER 


You'll  be  doing  ■' your  .listem6ps,  a;riS.ei'¥iG6 
If  you  Continue,  to  give  ,  .th©m  .0,11 -"possible 
fat  saving  suggestions ^  ,  The -atory  "PACTS 
ABOUT  FATS"  in  RKDIO  ROUNDUP,  March  8,     .  ■ 
contains  a  number  .of  hints  you  may  like  to 
pass  along.     If  you've  already  used  these 
in  your  program,  it  will  : do  no.  harm  to  repeat 
them. 


Rendering  Fat;   Somie  of  the  newer  homekakers  mcay-not 
know  how  to  render  fat  for  use  in  cooking,   so  here's  the 
method  suggested  by  USDA's  cooking  experts..     Trim  the  fat 
from  either  cooked  or  uncooked  meat,   cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
or  put  it  through  the  m.eat  grinder.     Then  melt  if  in  a  double 
boiler,  or  in  a  pan  set  over  hot  water.     Strain  it  through  a 
cloth  into  a  can  or  jar,  and  store  ;it  in  a  cold. place,.  -The 
bits  of  crisp  fat  that  are  left  over ...  cracklings ,  as  -they're 
called.  ...  are  delicious  m.ixed  into  muffin  or  biscuit  batter 
before  baking. 

Keep  It-  Gold;   It  really  is  important  to  keep  rendered  fat 
cold.     The,  ■aaqi;e  applies  to  any  meat ,  drippings  ■  saved  for  use 
in  cooking.  .  yThis  fat  will  spoil  m.ore  quickly  than  the  commercial 
shortenings,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  around  the 
hot  kitchen  in  an  open  can,  as  sometimes  happens.     Even  waste 
fat  which  is  being  saved  to  turn  in  to  the  butcher  for  salvage 
should  be  kept  cold,  as  this  helps  to  preserve  the  glycerine 
content.  .  Which  brings  along  the  reminder...  ' 

Fat  Salvage  Is  Very  Important;  Everyone  should  continue 
turning  in  every  bit  of  waste  fat  to  the  butcher.     If  it  weren't 
for  the  quantities  already  saved  by  ilmerican  homemakers,  the 
soap  shortage  might  be  worse  than  it  is.     Soap  pro.duction  and 
fat  salvage  are  closely  related,  and  will  be  until  the  countries 
from  which  we  formerly  got  large  supplies  of  fats  o,nd  oils  are 
again  producing  on  a  prewar  basis. 

#  #  # 

EGG  Ml)  POULTRY  PICTURE.  .  . 

Here's  the  most  recent  inform.ation  on  poultry  and  eggs, 
released  recently  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.     It  appears  that  egg  supplies  for 
the  fall  months  will  be  almost  as  large  as  during  the  summer^ 
and  at  least  as  large  as  last  year.     Egg  production  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  will  be  from  6fo  to  9^  below  last  year,  but 
we  have  on  hand  record  cold  storage  stocks  of  shell  and  frozen 
eggs. 

Supplies  of  chicken  for  the  next  few  months  will  be 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year.    Fewer  chickens  will  be  produced 
but  there's  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  quantity  taken  by  the 
Army,  so  civilian  supplies  will  not  be  seriously  affected.  It's 

(more) 
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estiinated  each  of  us  vlll  have  about  t\rc  pounds  less  than 
the  25.3  pounds  of  chicken  per  person  which  we  ate  in  19^5 • 

l-/hfen  l-t.:  cones  ■  to  turkey,  each  of  us  will  have  at  least 
as  much- as  ve  had  last  year.     Here  again,  production  has 
been  cut;,  but  there  are  larg,e  cold  storage  stocks  on  hand. 
.The  GStimate  is  for  approximately  the  same  consumption  as 
last  year 's  ■  record  of  4.3  pounds  on  turkey  per  persori. 

rr  fl"  ff 

APPLE  /^CHSMY.  .  . 

Have  you  heard  what's  happened  to  apples?     The  fresh' apple 
flavor  that  used  to  disappear  in  vapor  when  apple  juice  was 
heated    is  now  being  captured.     Scientists  have  found  a  way 
of  turning  it  into  an  essence  that  can  be  used  commercially. 
It's  valuable  for  flavoring  candy,  beverages,  sherbets,  ices, 
and  fruit  jellies. 

This  came  about  when ■ the  scientists  of  USDA's  Eastern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  in  Philadelphia  started  hunting 
for  a  way  to  use  off -grade  apples ,  and  also  the  skins  and 
cores  of  apples  left  at  processing  plants.     One  product 
of  this  research  was  apple  syrup.     As  you  probably  know, 
this  was  us'ed  by  scne  tobacco  mianuf  acturers  during ,  the 
war  in  pl-ace  of  glycerine.     The  process  of  making  the 
apple  essence  -includes  catching  the  vapor  from  the  manufacture 
of  apple  syrup  and  apple  juice,  breaking  it  down  and  condensing 
the  flavor.     One  gallon  of  the  essence  contains  the  volatile 
flavoring  constituents  of  100  to  200  gallons  of  juice.  This 
Essence  can  be  blended  with  a  good  grade  of  commercial  apple- 
juice  concentrate,  to  give  a  full-flavor  concentrate.  This 
needs  only  the  addition  of  water  to  make  a  beverage  with  the 
taste  and  sm.ell  of  fresh  apple  cider-. 

The  flavor  recovery  process  also  has  been  used  success- 
fully on  juices  of  Concord  grapes,  black  raspberries',  currants 
and  strawberries,  and  it's  believed  possible  to  apply  it  to 
other  fruit  juices.     This  new  process  seems'  likely  td  make 
possible  production  of  jellies,  jamis ,  preserves  ii'nd  .bottled 
beverages  which  will  have  an  imxproved  true  f  ruit  f lavo:r.  .;. 
at  a  very  slight  increase  in  cost.  ■  l- 

CALL  FOR  CONTINUED  CONSERVATION.  .  .  .'..''ii-/' 

•■You're  probably  wondering  these  days'  about  the  Vorld 
^foo'd  (Situation.  .. how  serious  famine  conditions  are';' 'and  ' how 
much  longer  there  will  be  calls  on  the  United  S'tates  for  ,  ' 
relief.     In-' a  recent  radio  broadcast.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  said  that  the  world  is  still  s'hort  of  food,  and 
that  while  we  have  shipped  large  quantities  of  food  overseas 
for  fam^ine  relief,   our  task  is  not  yet  finished. 

(more) 


Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  that  the  Government  Is  still 
restricting  the  use  of  grains  and  fats  and  oils^  and  that 
everyone  is  asked  to  prevent  the  waste  of  food^  to  salvage 
used  fats  J  and  to  can    all  available  vegetables  and  fruits 
that  are  not  used  fresh.     He  admitted  that  it  is  not  possible 
at  this  time  to  see  definitely  just  what  our  job  will  be, 
or  the  extent  of  the  world  food  shortage  for  the  coming  winter. 
He  mentioned  also  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  agency  which 
will  take  over  the  relief  job  that  UNRRA  has  been  doing,  when 
that  agency  goes  out  of  existence.     In  spite  of  the  questions 
we  'face  about  the  future  of  food  relief,  the  Secretary  said 
that  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing:     Our  food  supply  program 
is  still  a  going  concern,  and  the  American  farmer  is  still  on 
the  battle  front. 

In  this  connection,  you'll  note  that  although  Mr.  Anderson 
found  it  possible  to  remove  some  grain  restrictions .. .notably 
the  bQ%  wheat  extraction  order... he  raised  the  country's 
grain  export  goal.     He  announced  that  the  "target"  has  been 
changed  from  250  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  alone, 
to  a  probable  total  of  400  million  bushels  of  all  grains  and 
grain  products. 

It's  well  to  remember '"ttiafc  the  easing  of  restrictions 
doesn't  forecast  solution  of  the  world  food  problem.  It 
simply  means  that  the  Government  considers  it  safe  to  remove 
some  of  the  emergency  measures  adopted  when  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  food  for  relief  shipments. 

#  #  # 

THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  FLEET. . . 

A  colorful  and  interesting  ceremony  known  as  "The 
Blessing  of  The  Fleet"  takes  place  on  Sunday,  September  1st, 
at  Morgan  City,  Louisiana.     This  started  as  a  small  observance 
in  1935 J  "but  has  grom  into  a  ncitionally- known  event.  ItS' 
purpose  is  to  ask  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  endeavors  of  . 
the  fishing  fleet,  and  divine  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  the  sea.     The  custom  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  ancient'   times,  when  human  sacrifices  were  made  at  the 
launchings  of  new  craft,  in  order  to  appease  the  devils  of 
the  unknown  sea.     It  became  an  essentially  religious  ceremony 
eventually,  however,  and  since  early  Christian  times  there 
has  been  a  blessing  of  the  boats  in  various  fishing  communities, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  season.     Many  Louisiana  fishermen 
are  descendants  of  the  early  Bretons  who  came  to  the  fishing 
banks  of  the  New  World.     It's  only  natural  that  in  following 
their  trade,  they  should  follow  their  customs  as.  well. 


(more ) 


In  Morgan    City  and  the  neig-iboring  3e:;:wlck_  Bay 
communities,   the  boats  of  the  fishing  fleet  will "line  up 
along  the  wharves „ on  .the  morning .of  September  1st.    .At  11:00  A.M. 
the  priest  and  alter  -boys  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  will  circle 
the  Bay  on  a  trawler,  and  the  blessing  will  be  invoked  on  the 
boats.  Individually  and  collectively.     A  water  parade  of 
decorated  trawlers  will  follow,  and  then  there  will  be  many 
festivities. . .games ,  dancing,  dinners.     Late  in  the  evening, 
the  corcnatinn  ball  will  take  place,  at  which  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  celebration  will  be  crowned.     A  record  number 
of  visitors  is  expected  this  year,  including  state  officials 
and  many  other  dignitaries. 

Morgan  City  has  been  chosen  as  the  center  of  "The    .  . 
Blessing  of  The  Fleet"  ceremony  because  of    its  im.portance 
as  a  shipping  port  for  f ish. .. shrimp  in  particular.     In  19^5^ 
over  nine  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  headless  shrimp  were 
.shipped  fr<^m.  this  port,  and  in  addition  very  large  quantities 
of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  crabs,  turtles,  frogs  and 
oysters.     The  jumbo  shrim.p,  for  which  Morgan  City  is  famous, 
run  on  the  average  from  15  .  l".o  20  to  the  pound,  with  occasionally 
a  few  that  average  from  9  to  15  to  the  pound.     It's  reported 
that  a  few  months  ago  a  trawler  fishing  far  out  in  the  Gulf 
brought  in  a  catch  of  Brazilian  jumbos  weighing  four  or  five 
to  the  pound... a  size  which  would  certainly  provide  a  super- 
s' hr  imp  cocktail.'.' 

As  a  postscript  to  this  fish  story,  you'll  probably  be 
interested  tp»,  hear  there's  plenty  of  both  fresh  and  frozen 
fish  to  go  around... one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million 
pounds  of  frozpn  fish  end  shellfish  were  reported  in  cold 
storage  on  August  1st.     This  comipares  with  nearly  eighty 
million  pounds  a  year  ago,  and  indicates  a  remarkable 
production  record  during  the  last  few  m.onths. 

Studies  show  that  people  have  been  eating  far  more 
frozen  fish  this  year  than  in  prewar  years,  and  the  trend 
seems  to  be  continuing.     This  is  because  of  better  consumer 
acceptance  of  all  frozen  fooc's,  continued  short  supplies  of 
meat  and  poultry,  and  improved  production  and  ms-rl-zbing 
techniques  in  the  frozen  field. 

#  #  # 

SUGAR  STAI4P  #49  EXTENDED.  .  . 

OPA  announces  that  spare  stam-p  #4-9 ^  for  five  pounds 
of  sugar  for  household  use,  due  to  expire  on  August, 31st,  has 
been  extended  for  30  days.     It  will  be  valid' through  Septem.ber 
30th.     This  will  give  those  who  haven't  been  able  to  use  this 
stamp  a  further  chance  to  get  the  five  pounds  of  suga-r  which 
it  covers. 

In  the  meantime,  spare  stam.p  #51  ^  also  good  for  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  becomies  valid  on  Septeaiber  1st,  and  will  be 
usable  through  December  31st. 
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FISH  FARE  FINAL. . . 

Oysters  "R"  in  season.     Wow  that  September  is  here  we 
may  look  for  the  first  oysters  to  arrive  on  Northeast  markets. 
Along  with  this  solitary  shell  fish,  September  brings  the  peak 
of  the  hard  crab  season  with  its  promises  of  deviled  crabs ^ 
crabmeat  cocktails  and  salads.     Hard  shell  crabs  will  be  most 
plentiful  in  the  New  York  area  this  month  (September)  after  which 
period  they'll  decrease  in  number  through  the  New  Year  and  will 
appear  again  next  spring. 

So  much  for  the  luxury  items  at  your  fish  mongers.. As  for  the 
everyday  types  of  fresh  fish^  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  tells  us  there'll  be  plenty  of  haddodc 
and  cod  in  both  New  England  and  the  New  York  areas.     New  Yorkers 
will  also  be  able  to  enjoy  porgies ,  fluke ^  yellow  tail  and 
weakfish^  while  New  Englanders  will  have  plenty  of '  flounders . 


Folks  living  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  will  have  an 
abundance  of  porgies ^ croakers ^  crabs  and  oysters  to  choose  from 
for  the  coming  week. 

4(-    -X-  -K- 

FEATURE  THESE 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the 
current  week.     This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by 
wire  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriulture.' s  market  reporters. 
For  daily  developments  during  the  week^  phone  your  local  market 
news  office. 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Apples  Onions 

Beets  Peaches 

Cabbage  Peppers  Carrots 

Celery  Squash  Celery 

Corn  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cucumbers  Turnips 
Watermelons 


Apples      Lettuce  Apples 


Eggplant 


Cabbage    Onions      Beans ^ snap  Onions 


Peaches  Cabbage 
Potatoes  Carrots^ 
topped 
Corn 

Cucumbers 


Peaches 

Potatoes 

Peppers 

Spinach 

Watermelons 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


Apples 

Beets ;  topped 
Beans  ^  snap 
Cabbage 

Carrots , topped 
Celery 


Honeydew  melons 

Onions 

Peaches 

Peppers 

Potatoes, 

Tomatoes 


Watermelons 


Apples 

Beets 

Carrots 

Celery 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Onions 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Sweet  potatoes 

Turnips 

Watermelons 


WASHINGTON 

Corn 

Onions 

Peaches 

Potatoes 
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Radio  Round'up 

A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
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THE  FAIVIINE  EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  STANDS  BY.  .  . 

You've  doubtless  seen  the  announcement  by  Chester 
Davis,   Chairman  of  the  President's  Famine  Emergency  Committee, 
announcing  a  breathing  spell  in  Committee  activities,  and 
asking  that  local  coirmiittees  be  maintained  in  a  stand-by 
position,     Mr.  Davis  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
all     communities  for  their  ,te  Ip  in  makint.  the  record-breaking 
shipments  of  food  to  famine  areas.     He  said  that  during  the 
present  period,  while  new  crops  are  being  harvested,  we  need 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  problems  v>;hich  may  develop  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Coupled  with  Mr.  Davis'   annoancement  came  a  call  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Brannan,  He 
asked  the  State  Emergency  Pood  Program  managers  to  be 
prepared  for  another  food  conservation  campaig-n  next  winter, 
if  it  becomes  necessary.     Mr,  Brannan  pointed  out  that  great 
hunger  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  to  rid,   and  that  this 
country  must  be  prepared  to  do  its  I\ill„  share  in  the  months 
to  come.     He  said  that,  while  active  campaigns  for  reduction 
in  use  of  certain  foods  may  be  suspended,   there  should  be 
no  breathing  spell  in'  such  related  efforts  as  re-use  and  salvage 
of  fats,  making  full  use  of  seasonally  abundant  foods,  avoidance 
of  waste,   and  the  production  and  preservation  of  food. 


KEEP  -CANNING.  .  .  ..  ■  .  ■ 

Keep  canning.     That's  the  message,   in  simplified  form, 
to  American  homemakers,   from  Paul  C.^Stark,  Director,,of 
the  National   Ga'' den  Program.     Mr.  Stark'  -stressed,  "Even 
for  those  who  don't  have  a  farm  or  garden,  now  is  the  time 
to  preserve  or  store  food  for  winter. use.     Bumper  crops 
of  apples,  |:e  aches,  plums,   and  grapes  are  available,   and  market 
prices  cf  nearly  all  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are- lower 
than  last  year.     Everyone  who  preserves  some  of  this  bounty 
will  get  triple  benef i'b  ,  , . in  lower  food  costs,   a  dependable 
home  food  supply,  and  the  satisfaction  of  helping  the  national 
and  world  food  situation."  .    .    •-  .  - 

In  addition  to  the  abundant  crops  being  harvested  by 
conmiercial  vegetable  and  fruit,  grov/ers,  Mr.  Stark  pointed  out 
that  there  are  from,  eighteen  to  tv/enty  million  home  gardens 
also  producing  food  for  hom.e  use.     Preserving  this  food 
in.  every  possible  vi/ay  wi-ll  help  to  reltsase  grain  -and  other 
concentrated  foods  for  export,   and  vdll  build  up  a  reserve 
ag.ainst     possible    future  needs. 
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A  PLUr.^  IS  A  FLU:^  IS  A  PRUNE.  ,  . 

Mid-September  marks  the  end  of  the  plum  season  for  the 
California  fresh  market,   and  heralds  open  sesame  for  Michigan 
and  New  York  plums  for  table  use  and  canning. 

Bumpipr  crops  of  these  late  summer  plums  coincide  \"/ith  the 
Department's  call  for  continued  efforts  to  preserve  the  bounty 
of  our  orchards ...  and  so  help  the  national  aid  world  food 
situation, 

'Vashington  and  Oregon  are  just  about  tnrough  with  their 
Italian  prune  shipments .ear-marked  for  the  fresh  market. 
And    now  Idaho  is  getting  into  the  swing,   ^vith  this  year's 
crop  a  little  Is ss  than  last  year  because  of  early  frosts. 
These  Italian  prunes  are  large,  dark,   almost  blue,   and  just 
right  for  c;mning  and  eating  ''as  is".     Our  Midv/cst  housewives 
use  large  quantities  for  canning. 

Incidentally,  now  that   we've  talked  about  plums  and  prunes 
in  the  same  breath,  there  occurs  the  question:     '•/iiat  is  the 
difference  between  a  plum  and  a  r^rune?     The  simplest  answer, 
and  one  that  does  not  attempt  all  the  angles,  is  that  the 
prune  is  a  type  of  plum  that   can  be  dried.     A  plum  is  usually 
always  eaten  out  of  hand. . , oxcop t  for  the  Green  Gages  and  Damsons 
which  are  good  for  preserving.     California  grows  a  lot  of 
prunes,   for  drying, as  well  as  most  of  the  big,   juicy,  sweet 
plums  vJaich  are  exclusively  for  table  use. 


REDSKINS  VS.  SLIPSKIN3. . . 

The  grape   season  is  in  full  swing... with  European  types 
pouring  in  from  Ca].ifornia,   and  Concord  varieties  ripening 
in  the  East. 

The  biggest  portion  of  California  shipm.ents  for  table  use 
include  the  Thompson  Seedless,   the  Tokay,   and  the  Em-peror.  Up 
to  noiv,  the  Thompson  has  been  king-.     This  is  the  green  or  white 
seedless  type,   an  all-purpose  grape... good  for  raisins  and  for 
raakin.q:  high  proof  alcohol o     Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Thompson  was  considred  too  little  for  shipping.     But  along 
came  girdling  of  the  vines,  which  means  cutting  a  bit  of  the 
bark  all  the  way  round,  and  then  snappinsr  off  better  than  half 
of  the  grape  clusters,     A  girdled  vine  after  thinning,  yields  a 
big  Thompson  seedless,  al-.nost  tv/ice  as  big  as  the  little  green 
grape  that  v/as  the  usual  Thompson, 

Starting  next  v/eek,  the  Toka;r,   a  large  red  grape,  will 
be  coming  out  of  California. .. straight  through  the  month 
of  September  and  far  into  October. 


(more ) 
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On  the  heels  of  the  Tokays  are  the  Emperors,   a  dark  red 
used  almost  entirely  as  a  table  grap3  .  ■  A. few  will  appear 
the  first  part  of  October,  with  heavy  movement  latbr  in  the 
m_onth,   continuing-  through  November,     Trie  Emperors  are  storage 
grapes.     This  means  that  ouito  a  lot  of  them  will  be  placed 
in 
in 


cold  storage 
March. 


for.  use  in  December,   January,   February,   and  som^e 


One  more  fact  before  we  leave  the  vineyards  of  California, 
Those  European  varieties,  or  vinifora  as  thej  are  called,  grov/ 
in  large  tight  bunches... an  invitation  to  mold  if  the  atmosphere 
is  a.t  all  m.oist..,as  it  is  in  transist.     To  offset  this  develop- 
ment, the  box  linings  in  which  the  grapes  are  shipped  are  treat e( 
wi  th  a  white  powder  called  sodium  bisulDhite,     En  route.,  this 
poViTder  turns  into  sulphur  dioxide,   a  p'as  that  prevents  moldy 
grov^rth.     And  so  the  California  grapes  come  through.  .  .uns  c  a  the  d 
by  fungus  format ioUc 


California,  of  course,   supplies  a  major  share  of  the  market. 
Total  United  States  prodiiction  indic'^ted  for  .-lUgust  1,  1946 
was  nearly  three  million  tons.     Of  this  amount  Cal-ifornia  claim-S 
over  two  and  ,  a  half  m.illion  tons,     about  four-fifths  of  which 
are  processed  into  raisins  and  wino  in  California, 


The  East  ;.-m  varieties  are  of  the  slip  skin  kind,  have  a 
fine,   tart  taste,   and  ar--  excellent  for   jellies  •     Now  York 
leads  the  East  in  pre  duct  ion,  witn'  Vn.cni9'j'-n  second,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  neck  and  neck  for  third  place.  The 
East's  leading  coiiriercial  varieties  are  Concord,  Niagara, 
Catawba,   and  Delaware.     The  DelaiA'ares  and  Niagras  mature 
about  the  sene  tim^e  as  the  Concords,  which  meejis  we'll  be 
seeing  them^  tiirough  September  and  October. 


S"/EET  POTATO  TIME  ... 

Though  production  of  sweet  pot.ifcoes  is  a  bit  lovi/er  than 
last  year,  you'll  see  plenty  of  these  flavorful  Vitamin  A 
vegetables  during  the  remaining  months  of  1946.  Supplies 
aro  estim.--ited  at  an  averags  of  nineteen  pounds  per  person, 
as   compared  m/ith  tv;enty  "pounds  in  l-^45o     They're  novif  coming 
to  market  from  practically,  all  tho  com-nercial  sweet  potato 
pro  dui  c  i  n  g  a  r  e  a  s  , 

Promi  a  price  viewpoint,   the  next  t\<fc  months  is  the  time 
to  buy  sw':et  potatoes,   because  supplies     re  heavy.  Another 
thing  to  keen  in  mind  is  that  all  those  you  see  at  this  time 
are  un cur e d.  .  ..that  is,  m'-rketed  as  they  comie  from  the  field. 
Since   they're  fairly  perishable,   they  should  be  used  up 
immediately.     Those  sold  after  Novom.ber  1st  are  usually  cured 
by  storing  them  in  a  warm  h'umiid  place.     This  seals  the  vegetable 

(■mxore) 
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and.  cuts  down  loss  through  decay,     Prop-rly  cured  ''sweets" 
keep  for  months,  retaining  their  natur.sl   flavor,  goodness 
and  nutritive  value.     Although  the  uncurod  sweet  potatoes 
must  be  sold  fairl  y  soon  a  fter  they'' re  harvested,   they  vi^ill 
keep  from  t®  to  three  weeks  in  home  storage. 

As  for  nutritional  value,   that  rich  orange  color  means 
carotene,  v/hich  the  body  can  turn  into  the  valuable  Vitamin  A. 
Sv/eet  potatoes  also  coixtain  Vitamin  C,   some  of  the  B  vitamins 
•and  some  iron  and  sugar.     Their  sugar  and  starch  content  m.ake 
them  an  economical  energy  food. 

About  five-sixtns  of  the  total  sweet  potatD  crop  comes  from, 
the  follov/ing  states:     Louisiana,  Llississippi ,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Texas,   Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,   Virginia  and  Maryland, 


TH5  HOIvTS  FIRES,  .  , 

President  Truman  recently  proclaimed  the  week  of  October  6 
as  National  Fire  Prevention  Week,     In  his  proclamation,  the 
President  =varned  that    fires  are  threatening  this  year  to  exa.ct 
the  greatest  toll  of  lives  and  the  greatest  waste  of  material 
resources  that   our  nation  has  ever  experienced.     He  st^ated  further 
that    all  this  destruction  com.es  at  a  time  v/hen  the  entire  world 
is  faced  with  distressing  shortages  of  food  and  housing.  He 
pointed  out  that  the   vast  majority/  of  destructive  fires  are 
preventable  if  the  individual  vould  exercise  greater  caution. 
Ho  cal  led  on  every  citizen  to  do  his  part  to  help  guard  against 
this  danger. 

Since  a  tremendous  number  of  fires  occur  in  private  homes, 
a  direct  appeal  to  homemakers  is   certainly  in  order.  The 
woman  of  the  house  caa   do  just  about  as  much  as  the  man  to 
detect  and  eliminate  many  causes  of  fire 


NOT"^  TO  BROADCASTER 

; 'Before  the  end  of  this  month,  we'll  include 

!  in  Radio  Round-Up  a  specific  list  of  house-  j 

{  hold  fire  hazards,  which  you'll  probably  ! 

j  V'/ant  to  use  as  program  m^aterial  during  Fire 

}  Prevention    i/eek.  j 


-M.S  a  matter  of  f/  eneral  inform":  tion,  here  are  a  few 
statements  v/hich  vail  interest  you.,, and  shock  you.  Fire 
takes  toll  of  almost  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
home  property  every  year.     Sixty  percent  of  the  deaths  "from  fire 
occur  in  homes.     The  largest  number  of  fires  is  caused  by  care- 
I'-jss  use  of  smoking  materials  and  matches.     A  Fire  chief 


(m.or'^ ) 
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estimated  recently  that  three  hundred  women  a  year  lose 
their  lives  attempting  to  cleai    Clothing  in  gasoline.  Fire 
occurs  in  someone's  home  in.   an  average  of  every  two  minutes... 
and  causes  a  horrible  death  on  ai    average  of  once  every  hour. 

These  facts,  if  kept  in  mind,   should  help  to  save  both 
lives  and  property  from  one  of  our  greatest  enemies. 


-iPPLE  AFP?;iI..  .  . 

As  you've  probably  noticed  in^ your  markets,  the  apples 

are  a-rollin'   in,  to  give  variety  to  autumn  meals. 

I  '1T0TE  "'T0'~BRQaDC  -xS^PER 

i 

j     See  Radio  Round-Up,  August  23," Apple  ' 

!    Prospectus. ..  .  |  ; 


There  are  m.any  w/ays  to  bring  .apples  into  the  menu,  and 
here  are  some  suggestions  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
hom^e  economists  v/hich  you  may  find  helpful. 

jipplesauce  is  one  o.-^  the  miOGt  important  and  most  popular 
for:.:is  taken  by  the  apple.     ^^.nd  by  the  -"/ay,   since  we're  going 
easy  on  sug^^r  ,   it's  a  good  idea  to  taste  the  applesauce  as 
you're  adding  the  sweetening.     You'll  find  som.e  varieties  need 
very  little.     .ind  remember o .. appl esauce  can  be  preserved  either 
sweetened  or  uns7./e  ^- tened,  by  packing  it  boiling  hot  into  hot 
containers,   ^nd  processing  the   jars  f or  t en  minute s  at  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  in  a  boiling  water  bath. 

There   are  som.e  delicious  dishes,  which  call  for  apples... 

apple  s-  ivi'th  sweet  pots-to  es'V and  '■apples  "Wi  th  ■  cabbage"," '  Then, 

there's  a.  combination  m.any'pre-oprerike,,  .'fried  apples  with  onions 
or  carrots.     Pried,  apples  ,  wi  th  bacgn  or  salt  pork  is  a  classic... 
favorite. ..a  little  of' the.  fat  from^  the  meat   is  used  fop  cooking 
the  apples,  of  course.  : 

x.pple  s  added  to  the  stuffing  for  a  pork  shoulder  or  a  roast 
duck  give,  a  tart  and  interesting  flavor.     iind  apoles  are  a 
savory  addi-tion  -to  -muffins '  or  ■  griddle  cakes ,   tooe     Place  a 
slice  of  apple  on  top  of  the  batter  after  you've  poured  it  into 
t.he  muffin  cups,   and  sprinkle  with  a  bit  of  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
AS   for  the 'gri  idle  cakes,'  just  add  tvvo  cups  of  finely  chopped 
apples  to  the'  stcji.dar.d  better  and  |bake  in  the  usual  fashion, 

.  (more )  .. 
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Of  course,   it  isn't  necessary  to  cook  apples  in  order  to 
fit  them  into  your  meal   plans.     Vifaldorf  salad  is  alv/ays  popular, 
.".and  you  might  try  it  with  hickory  nuts,  pe'cans,  boiled  chest- 
nuts or  blanched  almonds,  for  a  change.     Diced  apples  and  finely 
shredded  cabbage  in  equal  proportions  make  another  salad  that's 
just  right  for  the   crisp  fall  days.     --^nd  when  you're  preparing 
a  fruit  cup,  m.ix  in  some  diced  apples  with  the  red  skin  left 
on,   for  a  touch  of  color  as    /ell  as  flavor  and  crispness, 

-ipple  pie  is  sure  to  come  into  this  apple  picture ...  and 
for  reasons  of  f at-cons.orv^.tion,  you'll  want  to  malte  the  open- 
face  or  deep-dish  variety,  requiring  only  one  crust.     If  it's 
the  latter,  with  a  small  piece  of  pastry  on  the  top,   try  grating 
a  bit  of  rimerican  cheese  over  the  top...  then  tuck  it  into  the 
oven  until  the^chces..:  m.elts.     This  provides  an  extra-special 
dessert  that  will  top  off  any  mcsLL   in  fine  style. 


IRISH  C0B3LER  I.rvrSTERY.  .  . 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  -;;ith  the  term.  Irish  Cobbler 
potatoes.     They're  the  roundish,   creamy  v^hite,  smooth-skinned 
variety  that  run  in  sizes  medium  to  large.     Chances  are  you've 
enjoyed  these  fine  spuds  often  and  ma?/"  have  wondered,  while 
you  munched  their  white  flesh,   just  where  they  got  their  name. 
.Veil,  you're  not  alone.     a.s  a  -matter  of  fact,  the  true  origin 
of  the  Irish  Cobbler  is  not  knovrn.     ^-^ccording  to  one  story, 
the  Ir-i'sh  Cobbler  vvas  originally  grown  by  an  Irish  shoemaker 
of  Marblehead,   Mass.     But  then  another  son  of  Ireland... 
a  Lumborton,  .I^I.J.,  shoem^aker,  is  credited  by  another  source 
\"d  th  having  first  grown  Irish  Cobblers  from  tubers  found  as  • 
a  mixture  in  a  shipm-ent  of  Sarl7y  Rose  seed  potatoes. 

Though  their  true  beginning  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery, 
Irish  Cobblers  today  are  groviTi  in  alm.ost  every  state.  This 

year  they  are  an  important  part  of  one  of  the  largest  potato 
croes  on  record.  ■ 


FRESH  FISH  SU-^LIES  FALL  .  .  . 


The  catch  of  fresh  fish  from  Atlantic  coastal  v>at  ;rs  is 
unpredictable  for  the  coming  week.     Old  man  weather  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  fishing  fleets  as  storm  wa.rnings  for  small 
craft  have  b^^en  set  up  along  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and 
general  coastal  witers.     This  situation  tends  to  cut  the 
prospective  supply  of  fluke,   croakers,  porgies,   and  other 
varieties  that  have  been  generally  plentiful  h^^re  in  the 
Northe  as t . 

The  hardy  Boston  fishermen,  however,   are  bringing  in  good 

catches  of  cod  and  haddock  which  are  being  distributed  by  truck 

throughout  the  JTortheast  area,     iiccording  to  the  Fish  and 

.ildlife  'Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  these 

two  types  are .about  the  only  fresh  fish  which  hpmemakers  may 
cxDept  to  find^m  general  abundance.     You  may  also  find  some 


FEATXJRg   THTSE.  .  . 

Following  is  a  marke t-by-marke t  siimmary  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply 
during  the  current  week.     This  information  is  based  on 
latest  reports  by  vi/ire  from  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's market  reporters.     For  daily  developments  during 
the  week,  phone  your,  local  market  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

NEW  YORI^ 

Apple  s 

Apples 

Apple  s 

Beets 

Beets,  bunched 

Beans,  snap 

Celery 

Carrots,  " 

Beets 

Cucumbers 

Celery 

Cabbage 

Peaches 

Eggplant 

Carrots,  topped 

Peppe  rs 

Escarole 

Caulifl ewer 

Pot  atces 

Onions 

Celery 

Squash 

Peppers' 

Corn 

Sweet  potatoes 

Squash 

Eggplant 

Watermelons 

Peaches 

Peppers 

Potab  oes. 

Onions 

Sweet  potatoes 

Watermelons 

PHIL..iDELFHI.^ 

PITTSBURGH 

WASHINGTON 

Appl es 

Apples 

Apple  s ■ 

Beets 

Beets 

Onions 

Carrots,  topped 

Carrots 

Peaches 

Celery 

Eggplait 

Potatoes 

Honeydew  melons 

KsS-e 

Sweet  potatoes 

Onions 

Peaches  . 

T  6 aches 

Radishes 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Sweet  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Watermelons 

Turnips 

1      NOTE  TO  ERO; 

.DCASTER 

 '  '  1 

i 
1 
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In  view  of  the  spread  of  the  present 
New  York  truck  SLrike,  may  we  suggest  that 
you  keep  close  check  on  the  daily  shipm.entrs 
of  fresh  fish  and  produce  in  your  city. 
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AI.L-TIME  RECORD  CROPS  PREDTCTED.  .  c 

The  19^6  harvest  prediction  is  for  an  all-time  record^ 
according  to  the  report  From   the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics^  released  September  10.  '  ' 

The  largest  wheat  crop  in  history  is  practically  harvested. 
It  will  total  1  "billion,  l67  million,  44  thousand  bushels, 
more  than  any  other  wheat  crop  ever  produced  in  this  country. 
The  1946  corn  crop  will  still  top  all  others,  even  though  the 
estim^ated  production  has  declined  since  August  1st.    Feed  grains 
are  also  expected  to  he  well  above  average. 

During  August  there  was  one  addition  to  the  list  of  record 
crops ., .pears.     In. this  category  are  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  peaches, 
plums  and  truck  crops.     The  near-reccrd  group  includes  oats,  rice, 
potatoes,  peanuts,  grapes,  cherries,  and  sugarcane.     Rating  average 
or  better  are  hay,  soybeans     d-.'y  peas,  prunes,  apricots  and  sugar 
beets . 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  are  cotton  and  rye,  both  far 
below  average. .. also  sorghum  grain,  flaxseed,  buckwheat,  dry 
beans     sweet  potatoes  and  pecans.  Oil  crops  as  a  group  are  well 
below  last  year,  with  slightly  lower  prospects  for  soybeans  and 
peanuts.     There's  been  a  slight  improvement  in  fl-axseed,'  but 
crop  prospects  are  still  relatively  small. 

Even  .though  growing  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for 
certain  late  maturing  crops  in  importaht  areas,  the  overall  figure 
will  be  2  percent  above  tbe  previous  peak  in  1942. 

■X-  -x-  ^ 

POTATO  REVIEW  AND  PREVIEW.  

If  you've  seen  the  latest  newsreels,  you  remember  witnessing 
m.any  bushels  of  spuds  being  crushed  for  lives-toc-k  feed  or 
alcohol.     Let's  see  why  this  happened  and  how  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  hopes  to  keep  it  from  happening  to  the  1947  potato 
crop.        ,  .  .       ■  .  .   ■  - 

The  goal  for  1946  was  three  hundred  and  seventy- eight  million 
bushels  of.,  potatoes .     Because  of  over -planting  in  some  high- yield- 
ing areas,    and  because  nature  was  in  a  beamish  mood,  nearly  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  we: a  produced.     That  is  more 
potatoes  than  the  Country  and  the  people  who  inhab-lt  it  Imow 
what  to  do  with. 

Per  1947,  the.  Department  of  Agriculture  hopes  to  avoid  any 
serious  spud  disorders  by  arranging  acreage  goals  with  individual 
farmers.     Only  farmers  who  plant  within  their  acreage  goa.l  will 
be  eligible  for  prlce-3up2-.ort  under  ths  Department's  1947  price- 
support  program  for  potatoes.     In  this  way,  production  more  nearly 
will  match  needs;  was  be  will  be  prevented;  and  an  equitable 
distribution  of  acreage  will  be  provided  among  established  growers. 

(more) 
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Despite  careful  goaling  for  19^6,  it  is  estimated  that 
19^0  potato  pradAiction  exceeds  requirements  "by  about  sixty  i 
to  seventy  million  "ousLels.     Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  potatoe:. 
are  an  admirable  food;   that  they  are  a  prime  substitute  for 
precious  ^exportable  grains;   that  they  are  llo.  1  on  anyone's 
plentiful  list.     But^   sad  to  say^   they  are  not  on  anybody's  bes' 
seller  list  these  da^'-s .     There  are  reasons  for  this.     To  wit: 
For  the  past  forty-five  or  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  spuds.  Certain 
factors,  principally  the  increse  in  population^  have  helped 
held  consumption  at  a  mxore  cr  less  constant  level.     On  the  othe; 
hand^  the  whisper  campaign  about  spuds  being  fattening  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  potato  popularity.  Incidentally, 
on  this  score ^   the  whispers  aren't  true.     Ptoatoes  are  nearly 
LC  percent  water... as  wet  as  milk.     Furthermore,  a  medium  sized 
spud^   (and  you've  heard  this  before)  has  the  same  caloric  count 
as  a  big  apple.     Anothr  hurdle  that  potatoes  have  to  m.ount 
is  the  introduction  of  new_,  fresh  foods  available  the  year 
rounds  pli^s  ^  cf  course,  increased  purchasing  ability.     It  seems 
only  natural  tc  assume  that  if  you  have  extra  cash  floating 
around  in  .your  market  budg-.t,   you'll  buy  a  mango  or  a  tamarind 
or  an  alligator  pear ...  rathe r  uhan  an  extra  sack  of  spuds. 

All  of  these  facts  make  't  reascnable  to  reduce  our  potato 
goal.     In  line  with  the  expected  abundance  of  cereals  and  ©ther 
fruits  and  vegetables^  the  19^^.'^  gcul  has  been  set  at  the  ten- 
year  average  production  for  1935"*'^''+^  which  is  calculated  to 
meet  fully  the  requirements  fcr  civilan  and  military  consumptior 

The  19^7  potato  acreage  goal  is  set  at  a  little  ever  two 
and  a  half  million  acres ...  smallest  tcatl  acreage  fcr  potatoes 
since  I693.     A  little  under  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
are  tabbed  for  the  early  commercial  potatoes.     This  early 
commercial  acreage  is  expected  to  yield  about  fifty  million 
bushels.     Early  ccm.mercial  goals  for  19^6  were  set  at  52  millioi 
bushels,  but  were  oxcoeded  by  30  millions.     These  and  ether 
goals  excesses  made  costly  support  operations  necessary.  Leparl 
ment  officials  hope  to  avoid  these  heavy  costs  with  the  nev/ 
goals  that  have  been  outlined.     The  national  goal  will  be 
broken  do"^m  oj  States  on  the  basis  of  loast  performance  and  acre- 
age planted.     State  goals  will  be  ar.rxounced  early  in  October 
County  offices  will  establish  s.creage  goals  for  individual 
producers . 

*  *  4f 

POTATO  HOT  FOT. . . 

T''r  soup  season's  rrliii^g  around  again...  the  time  of  year 
when. nothing  tastes  better  for  luncheon  or  dinner  than  a  hearty 
hot  soup.     As  there  are  plenty  of  potatoes  on  the  market... 
here's  a  recipe  from  USLA's  food  s-:cTalists  fcr  a  do  tat  o  soup 
tlia-. 's  different.     It's  called  Potato  Hot  Pot    and' it  brings" 
tomatoes  into  the  picture.     Y.ju  may  like  to  give  it  a  trial  whj  1 
there  are  still  fresh  tomatces  to  use.     Canned  t6mat..fs  ^-^111  fill 
the  bill^  but  the  texture  wcn't  be  th  same. 

(more) 


Potato  Hot  Pot  '".alls  for  3  c"!ips  sliced  op  diced,  potatoes; 
1  nedium-si2e.d  onioii,  sliced;  ^2  tablespoons  fat;  31"  cups  tomatoe:;- 
'1-|  toaspcons  salt,  and  p^.  -^per. 

Cook  tlie p*:^ tatces  and  onions  in  the  fat  ten  minutes.  Add 
•the-  tomatoes ,  salt  and  pepper.     Cover  and  simmer  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  potatoes-  are  tender.     Here  are 
three  variations  you  can  play  on  the  original  theme  of  this 
potato  soup:    (l)  add  a  cup  of  cooked  green  oeans  during  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  cooking.,   (2)  add  a  dash  of  chili  powder 
or  a  few  sprigs  of  thj-~ie ,  or  (3)   sp.-'i.J.<:le  with  a  little  grated 
cheese  just  before  serving. 

On  a  day  when  the  'autumn  breezes  are  blowing  cold,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  thixigs  for  any  family  to  come  home  to  would 
be  a  tureen  full  of  steaming  Potato  Hot  Pot. 

BOG  OFFERINGS . . . 

Fresh  cranberries  are  with  us  ag'.in,  and  prospects  in  the 
producing  .areas  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  centi-al  Wisconsin 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  as  bright  as  the  blushing  berries. 

Fi-^om  bogs  in  Massachusetts  will  comiC  the-m.ajor  share 
of  the  crop .. .nearly  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  barrels 
out  of  an  approximiate  total  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
ban-els.     One  barrel  equals  one  hundred  pounds,  so  that 
TiUltiplies  out  to  nearly  eight  hundred  iiillion  pounds  of  a 
f-avorite  American  fruit.     Since  this  is  well  above  the  ten 
year  average  (1935         >  .  bhere  will  be, good  supplies  of  cran- 
berries for  holiday  eating,  plus  plenty  for  ir/mediate  use. 

The  only  stint  on  use^  of  course,  is  credted  by  the  sugar 
shortage.     The  rule  of  a  pound  of  Sagar  for  a  pound  'of 
cranborrien  is  out  again '  t:ls  year.     While  cranberries 
can  team  up  with  corn  'Sirup ,  maple  sirup  or  mild ■ flavored 
hcney;,  these  sweetners  are  also  in  very  lim.ited  supply.  The 
recommendation,   therefore,  from.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
home  economists^  is  that  you  use  whichL;\^er  sweetening  is 
available. 

Here's  a  delicious  uncocked  cr.-^nberry  relish  that  goes  well 
with  either  meat  or  uoultry.     It's  .asy  to  remei-iber,  because  it's 
one  of  eve:^vthing ...  one  pound  o"^  berries,  one  orange  and  one 
cup  of  sugar,  honey  -or  cora  sy.^up.     Wash  and  drain  the  berries, 
picking  out  an;^"  that  are  shriveled  or.  spotted;  wash  the  orange, 
"cut  It  into  quarters  and  remove  the  seeds.     Put  berries  and 
orange,  with  the  rind  left  on,  thro\i.":h  a  food  chopper.  Then 
add  the  sweetening' and  about  a  quai :er  teaspoon  of  salt.  If^ 
this  ru.-lish  is  stored  in  a  covered  jar  in  a  cold  ploxe,  it  will 
keep  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

(more) 
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Here  are  a  couple  of  variations  of  this  relish  recipe: 
add  to  it  either  one  cup  of  chopped  celery,  or  one  cup 
of  chopped  apples... to  give  an  interesting  crunchy  texture. 

And  if  you'd  like  to  do  a  hit  of  experimenting  on 
the  basic  recipe,  with  a  viev  to  saving  sugar,  try 
substituting  orange  marmalade  for  part  of  it... or  even  for 
all  of  the  sweetening,  according,  to  taste.     In  this  case, 
you'd  eliminate  the  fresh  orange,  of  course,  as  the  marmalade 
would  give  enough  orange  flavor. 

*  *  * 

An  acreage  increase  of  15  percent  over  last  fall  of 
early  harvesed  celery. .. combined  with  high  yields  per  acre... 
is  expected  to  result  in  a  production  of  celery  that  will 
break  all  records. 

Most   of  this  early  supply  will  come  from  New  York^ 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Utah,  Vrashington,  Oregon  and  California. 
These  areas  will  ship  most  of  their  celery  from  now  until 
early  November.     Last  year  they  accounted  for  nearly  one- 
forth  of  the  entire  United  Ctatos  commercial  production. 

You'll  find  both  the  Golden  Heart  and  Pascal  varieties 
offered.     For  several  years  an  increasing   proportion  of 
the  commercial  celery  crop  in  the  United  States  has  been 
of  the  Pascal  type.     It  is  distinguished  for  its  thick 
meaty  branches  and  relative  freedom  from  strings,  and  is 
distinctly  greener  in  color  than  Golden  Heart. 

*  -x-  * 


THERE'S  MA3\TY  A  Sl.dP.  .  . 

There's  many  a  slip,  but  they're  not  all  worth  buying, 
as  you've  doubtless  discovered.     The  Civilian  Production 
Administration  tells  us  that  more  slips  are  being  made 
right  now  than  ever  before,  but  that  care  should  be  taken 
in  purchasing,  to  make  sure  we  get  our  money's  w^rth. 
i-<'or' the  benefit  of  that  new  group  of  shoppers ,  the  ^wartime 
brides,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  pass  along  a  few 
suggestions  and  buying  hints  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  clothing  specialists.     These  will  help  the 
inexperienced  shopper  to  know  what  to  look  for  when  she's 
shopping  for  slips. 

Fabrics ;  There's  not  much  point  in  giving  consideration 
to  silk  right  new,  as  practically  none  is  being  used  for 
slips.     Ra^^on,  especially  the  French- type  crepe,  is  widely 
used.     In  choosing  a  rayon  slip,  look  for  a  closely  woven 
fabric  with  a  firm,  permanent  body.     A  starchlike  sizing  is 
used  in  some  raj'ons  to  give  body,  but  this  will  wash  out, 
leaving  the  material  limp  and  thin.     V/hite  rayon  has  one 

(more) 
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advantage  over  silk,  incidentallv. , . it  stays  white  after- 
laundering.     Remember  . that  special  care  must    be  taken 
in  ironing  rayon,  particularily  acetate'  rayon.     A  hot  Iran 
will  do  serious  damage. 

Cotton  slips  have  several  special  virtues-  they're 
cool  for  warm  weather  wear,  inexpensive,  and  can  be  tossed 
into  the  tub  with  the  family  wash,  or  sent  to  the  laundry. 
One  disadvantage,  howetor,  is  their  tendency  to  cling.  Very 
smooth,  highly  mercerized  cotton  will  cling  less  than  the 
other  tj^pes. 

Look  for  the  label  that  tells  whether  the  fabric  in  a 
slip  is  preshrunk.     Permanent  fit  in  a  slip  is  important, 
as  you  know. 

Stg"le_  and  Fit;     It's  a  good  idea  to  try  on  a  slip 
before  buying, to  make  sure  that  the  cut  as  well  as  the  size 
is  right.     The  bia,s-cut  slip  is  good  for  slender  figures, 
but  it  should  be  cut  on  a  true  bias,  and  ca,re  should  be 
iaken  that     it's  large  enough.     There's  danger  of  choosing 
too  small  a  slip  in  this  style,  because  it  stretches  and 
does  not  feel  ,   comfortable.     The  sti^aight-cut  slip  is 
usually  better  for  women  with  stout  figures  or  large  hips. 
Since  there's  no  crosswise  give  in  these,  the  slip  stays 
down  over  the  loiees  when  tte  wearer  sits,  and  doesn't  cup 
under  the  hips.     The  combination  of  a  flexible,  bias-cut 
top  and  a  straight  skirt  is  sometimes  found.     This  is  most 
satisfactory  if  the  slip  is  made  without  side  fastenings, 
which  are- troublesome  in  slips. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  check  the  lower  edge  of  a  slip 
for  even  distance  from  the  floor,  and  to  see  that  it's 
from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
dress.     Don't  depend"  too  much  on  strap  adjustment,  as  a  slip 
can^t  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  very  much  without  spoiling 
the  fit. 

¥orlcmanship :     Look  for  seams  that  are  evenly  and 
securely  stiched,  with  fifteen  to  eighteen  stiches  per  inch, 
with  thread  that  is  neither  too  fine  to  hold,  nor  to  coarse 
to  look  Well.     Karrow  French  seams  are  appropriate  on  soft, 
lightweight  fabrics,  while  lappt^d  seam.s  and  narrow  fells 
may  be  best  for  heavier  satins  and  crepes  miade  in  tailored 
styles.     "V/hen  seams  are  bias-cut,  so  that  they  won't  fray 
the  way  straight  edges  do,  then  lapped  seams  stitched  on 
the  right  side  and  pinked-  on  the  wrong  side  are  satisfactory. 
The  seams  with  zigzag  stitching  are  stronger,  but  often  they 
ripple  and  cause  ridges  that  show  through  soft  dresses.  Also 
they  "hold  soil  and  require-  rubbing  in  washing,  which 
eventally  wears  and  breaks  stiching.     In  hand-made  slips, 
'look  for  close,,  even  stitching,  free  of  knots  or  looseness, 
and  securely  fastened  threads.  ■ 


~  (more ) 


Look  for  strength    in  flatness  in  the  top  edge  and 
hem  finishes  of  a  slip.     Tciilorod  slips  with  double  tops 
cjid  stiching  along  the  edge  wear  well^  though  they're 
troublesome  to  iron.     Ilarrov  faced  edges  with  double  stitch- 
ing are  easier  to  iron  and  also  strong.     When  buying  lace 
trimmed  slips^  look  for  lace  that's  uniform  in  strenght, 
without  delicate  weak  spots.     Make  sure  the  lace  is  securely 
applied,,  with  close,  zigzag  stitching  and  enough  fabric 
allowance  underneath  to  prevent  pulling  out  in  washing. 

Binding  used  as  a  finish  is  not  always  desirable,  as 
its  wear  is  uncertain.     There's  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  allowance  inside  ;the  binding  is  enough  to  keep  it  from 
pulling  out.     Hemmed  top  edges  are  weak  and  do  not  hold 
the  shape  of  a  slip.     Shell- stitched,  fagoted  and  embroidered 
top  edges  are  neat,  flat  and  reasonably  durable.     As  lower 
edge  finishes,  however,  remember  that  they  don't  permit 
alterations . 

•Trimmings  other  than  edge  finishes,  such  as  embroidery, 
dravni  work  and  applique,  should  be  simple,  fla.t,  not  trouble 
some  to  iron  or  weakening  to  the  fabric.     Dra^^mwork,  because 
it  does  v/eaken  the  fabric,  is  not  desirable  on  any  except 
luxury  garments . 

Shoulder  straps  are  usually  of  ribbon  or  self -material , 
folded  and  stitched.     The  latter  are  more  durable,  but  the 
way  they're  attached  to  the  slip  is  important.     If  attached 
to  the  edge  finish,  there  should  be  reinforcements  of  extra 
fabric.     With  a  lace  edging,  straps  should  extend  underneath 
to  the  slip  fabric  for  support.     Many  times  there's  less 
damage  to  the  slip  where  support  comes  from  two  points 
rather  than  one.     Be  sure  the  straps  are  long  enough,  as 
short  straps  cause  strain. 

In  conclusion,  remember  that  the  function  of  a  slip 
is  net  only  to  protect  the  dress  from,  body  soil,  but  to 
supplem.ent  and  im.prcve  its  appearance. 

^  ^  ^ 

FnESH  FISH  CATCH  MODERATE.. . 

Recent  storms  at  sea  have  cut  down  the  catch  of  fresh 
fish,  but  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  reports  that  in  Middle  Atlantic  markets 
therein  be  moderate  supplies  of  fresh  cod,  pollock,  hake, 
butterfish,  whiting,  flounder,  fluke,  porgies,  weakfish, 
bluefish,  scallops  and  shrimp.     Boston  housewives  should 
find  moderate  supplies  of  fresh  cod.  hr-ddcck,  cusk,  hake, 
pollock,  rosefish  and  flounder.     In  the  Chesapeake  area 
there  are  light  catches  of  fresh  croakers,  weakfish  and 
hard  and  soft  shtll  crabs.. 

From  cold  storage  warehouses  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  will  cone  cod  fillets,  porgies,  saloon,  v/eakfish 
and  whiting,  while  Boston  warehouses  will  yield  the  usual 
dependable  haddock  and  cod. 
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FEATURE  THESE . 

Following  is  a  market-by-market  sum.mary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current 
week.     This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from 
U.  S.  Department' of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.     For  daily 
developments  during  the  week;  phone  your  local  mar.ket  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

NEW  xORK 

Apples  ^ 

Apples 

Apples 

Beans ,  lima 

Beans  ^  snap 

Cabbage 

Beans ,  snap 

Cabbage 

Carrots,  topped 

"R  r  -  o  -f-  C! 

u  exery 

oau-Lii  ±ower 

C  ele  ry 

Onions 

Celery 

Corn 

Peppers 

Corn 

Cucumbers 

Potatoes 

Eggplant 

Onions 

Sweet  potatoes 

Onions 

P  e-aches 

P  epp  ers 

J:  eppei  o 

jrOTiai/oes 

Po tato  es 

Spinach 

ocjuas  n 

oweeL  pobauoes 

Sweet  Potatoes 

f~\YA       "f~  r>  C! 

X  UUii-l  U  U  t  O 

Turnips 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

WASHINGTON 

Apples 

Apples 

Apples 

Beets ^  topped 

Carrots 

Onions 

Carrots,  " 

Celery 

Peaches 

Celery 

Kale 

Sweet  potatoes 

Eggplant 

Lettuce 

Tomatoes 

Onions 

^  Peaches 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Spinach 

Sweet  p-otatoes 

Turnips 

NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER 

In  view  of  the  continuance  of  the 
New  Yorrk  truck  strike,  we  suggest  that 
you  keep  a  close  check  on  all  supplies 
of  fish    and  fresh  produce  in  your  city. 
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HOME  POOD  STORAGE 


You've  probably  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  home 
canning,  freezing^  and  other  methods  of  food  preservation 
for  the  past  few  months.     There's  another  way  of  saving 
food,  however.    You  can  successfully  store  certain  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  indoor  and  outdoor  cellars.     Now,  is 
the  right  time  of  year  to  think  about  some  of  the  do's 
and  don'ts  of  successful  cellar  storage. 

"What  You  Can  Store,  ... 

Late  cabbage,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  late  apples,  and  winter  varieties  of 
pears  may  be  stored  in  a  cool,  damp  and  well- 
ventilated  cellar. 

Dry  storage  in  a  generally  cool  place  is  recom- 
mended for  dried  beans  (limas,  etc.)  peas,  onions, 
and  hot  peppers. 


Moderately  cool  and  dry  storage  is  adequate  for 
pumpkins,   squashes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Where  To  Store  Foods. ... 

A  large,  well- ventilated  closet  in  any  cellar  will 
make  an  excellent  storage  room  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.     Ordinarily,  where  there's  a  furnace, 
the  storage  room  should  be  well  sealed  from  the 
rest  of  the  basement.  .  Windows  can  be  used  for 
ventilation. .. jus t  open  them  on  cool  nights  and 
close  them  during  warm  days.     Outdoor  storage 
or  , root  cellars  work  even  better  than  those 
under  a  house,  and  they  may  be  dug  under  out- 
buildings or  barns.     Earth  is  the  best  floor 
and  if  there's  a  good  ventilation  system,  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  cc^l  but  above  freezing 
the  year  round. 

Avoid  Spoilage  by  Care. ...  '  -  ' 


Discard  any  fruit  or  vegetables  that  show  signs 
of  injury  or  decay.     Once"  decay  gets  into  a  bin 
of  food,  it  may  spoil  the  whole  lot  quickly. 
That  maxim  about  one  rotten  apple  in  a  barrel  is 
truei     As  a  rule,  vegetables  require  a  moist  cool 
atmosphere,  where  they  won't  freeze. The  excep- 
tions are  dried  peas  and  beans,  which  require 
dry  storage.     Good  ventilation  is  necessary,  to 
carry  off  odors  and  to  maintain  proper  tem.perature 
and  humidity.     Darken  windows  to  keep  out  light; 
set  containers  a  few  inches  off  the  ground,  to 
assure  proper  circulation  of  air...  Take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  damage  by  rodents  and  insects 


(more ) 
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Don't  Do  These  Things. ... 

Don't  attempt  to  store  peaches ^  tomatoes,  sweet 
peppers^  egg-plant,  or  melons.  Results  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Certain  foods  can't  he  stored  together,  because 
they  flavor  one  another  unpleasantly.     Dcn*t  store 
apples  with  cabbage,  potatoes  or  root  crops. 
Celery  shouldn't  be  stored  with  turnips  or  cabbage, 
as  it  picks  up  odors  very  quickly.     Cabbage  and 
turnips  should  not  be  stored  in  the  basement,  as 
the  odor  is  likely  to  go  through  the  house. 

Folks  who  have  a  space  suitable  for  storage  will 
find  they  can  save  quite  a  lot  of  food  this  way. 
If  enough  people  store  food  properly,  it  will 
mean  an  important  contribution  to  the  total  food 
supply  of  the  country. 

¥r     *  * 

IN  THE  IMITED  NATIONS  ORBIT. . , 

UNESCO  (pronounced  U-nes-co),  you-*ll  be  hearing 

this  name  frequently  in  the  coming  weeks.     It  stands  for 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.     The  aim  of  this  international  organization 
is  to  help  the  people  of  the  world  understand  each  other 
better  than  In  the  past.     As  the  drafters  of  its  constitu- 
tion have  said,   "Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed. " 

This  week,  a  hundred  Americans  are  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  Sfate  Department  to  work  on  plans  which  will 
guide  the  American  delegation  at  the  first  UNESCO  conference 
which  will  meet  in  Paris  in  November.     These  members  have 
been  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  U.S.  National 
Comm.ission  either  because  they  are  distinguished  for  their 
work  in  busih.ess,   civic  and  educational  groups^,  or  because 
they  are  outstanding  in  the  press,  radio  or  motion  pictures. 
Among  the  specific  programs  for  discussion  by  the  commission. . . 
and  later  at  the  UNESCO  conference. . .are;     the  revision  of 
textbooks  to  eliminate  national  biases;   the  use  of  press, 
radio  and  motion  pictures  to  increase  knowledge  about  world 
neighbors;   the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers  in  greater 
numbers;  the  establishment  of  international  summer  camps; 
the  exchange  of  scientific  information  in  agriculture, 
engineering,  child  welfare... as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  music. 

"V/here  in  the  past  relationships  between  countries  were 
a  matter  of  diplomacy  carried  on  behind  closed  doors,  it  is 
hoped  that  through  UNESCO  people  themselves  will  come  in 
contact  with... and  get  to  Imow. .. people  of  other  countries. 

  .  (more) 
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Already  nineteen  countries  have  signed  the  constitution 
of  UDJESCO,  -which  was  drafted  -h-y- r<jppesentativo3  of  Allied 
countries  in  London  even  before  the  end  of  the  war.  When 
one  more  nation  ratifies  the  constitution^  UNESCO  will  he 
legally  launched.  Its  international  headquarters  will  he 
in  Paris ^  hut  it  will  work  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
agencies. 


NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER 

If  you  want  additional 
information  ahout  this  or- 
ganization, write  the  UNESCO  | 
information  officer,  State  i 
De-partment ,  Washington  25,D.C.i 

*  * 


HELPING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

A  program  to  promote  the  employment  of  physically 
handicapped  persons  has  been  launched,  as  a  result  of 
action  hy  Congress  and  the  President.     The  week  of 
October  6th  has  been  designated  as  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign.     The  Departmxent  of  Agriculture  has  been  asked 
to  assist,  especially  in  bringing  information  ab-^ut  it 
to  employers  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 

pfOTE  TQ  BROADCASTER 

j           Women  broadcasters  can  help  by  passing 
I  along  certain  facts  which  will,  be  of  inter- 
1  est  to  both  farm  and  urban  listeners.  You 
may  like  to  plan  a  program  or  two  for  this 
week  which  will  discuss  the  problem,  in  a 
!  general  sense,  or  arrange  for  some  interest- 
1  ing  interviews  with  physically  handicapped 
I  workers  in  your  o\m  com.munity.    You  can 
1  doubtless  get  helpful  information  from  your 
I  local  Veterans  Admiinist  rat  ion.  office,  or 
i  f  romi  veterans  '  organizations.  


The  Retraining  and .  ReemplOymxcnt  Administration  of  the 
Dep-artment  of  Labor  gives  the ,  following  facts:  between 
19^0  and  19^5  the  num.ber  of  employed  handicapped  persons 
increased  over  one  thousand  percent .  .  .from.,  well -over  twenty 
seven  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand.     Wartimie .  experi- 
ence showed  that  practically^'  every  job  can  be  performed  by 
som:e  handicapped  worker.  '  Employers  found  that  disabled 
workers  stay  on  the  job,,  have  fewer  accidents,  often  pro- 
duce m.ore  and  better  work  than  norm.al  people,  and  expect 
no  special  favors. 


(m.ore) 


In  r.griculture  and  related  activitios,  amputees  -with 
the  aid  of  appliancee  can  "be  successfully  employed  as 
farmers,  farm  laborers,  administrative  assistants,  soil 
chemists,  soil  conservationists,  information  specialists, 
and  foresters.     The  same  johs  are  open  to  those  vho  are 
partially  dea.f .     All  types  of  jobs  in  agriculture,  as  well 
as  in  other  fields,  are" feasible  for  persons  with  arrested 
tuberculosis.     Some  epileptics  are  employed  as  farm  hands. 
In  food  processing  plants,  blind  persons  with  proper  train- 
ing can  be  used  in  jobs  that  call  for  repetitious  operations^ 
or  that  require  a  delicate  sense  of  touch. 

In  other  fields,  amputees  are  working  as  assemblers, 
stock  clerks,  shoemakers,  technicians,  inspectors  and 
teachers.     The  blind  are  employed  as  drill  press  operators, 
sales  clerks  and  film,  inspectors.     Persons  with  arrested 
tuberculosis  are  employed  as  accountants,  watchjnakers  and 
laboratory  technicians.     Those  who  are  hard  of  hearing  may 
be  found  in  the  labor  market  as  carpenters,  mechanics  and 
stenographers.     ^'\nd  there  are  r.any  other  lines  of  work 
open  to  the  physically  handicapped. 

Today  there  are  eighty-five  thousand  disabled  civilians 
and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  disabled  veterans  on 
the  active  files  of  the  U.  S.  Emplo^Tiicnt  Service.  An 
unknown  number  not  registered  with  U,S,,S.S.  are  probably 
looking  for  work.     Most  of  these  workers  are  doubtless 
imjnediately  employable  in  jobs  which  stress  their  abilities 
rather  than  their  disabilities.     More  needs  to  be  done, 
however,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  employers  against 
handicapped  workers,   civilians  as  well  as  veterans.  You 
can  help  by  cooperating  with  the  various  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  to  stimulate  thxis  drive  to  employ  the 
handicapped. 

■)(■    -Jf  -x- 

TURKEY  ASSEI-IBLY  LUTE 

Thanksgiving  seems  a  long  way  off,  but  ilmerican 
farmers  are  looking  ahead  to  it,  because  they're  raising 
the  turkeys  to  provide  the  traditional  feast  for  Amxrican 
families.     Eight  now  there's  a  turkey  crop  of  forty  one 
r.illicn  birds  in  prospect,  about  one-fourth  more  than 
we  had  as  an  average  during  the  five-year  period  from 
I93S  to  19^2.     It  seems  likely,  therefore,   that  we'll 
have  enough  turkeys  for  the  big  day. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  is  looking  ahead  to  Thanksgiving 
too,  making  plans  for  the  time  when  the  homxCTnaker  will  be 
trying  to  pick  out  a  turkey  that  will  be  juicy  and  tender 
when  cooked.     In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  her  to  find 
such  birds,  P&MA  is  training  graders  in  many  of  the  im- 
portant turkey- raising  sections  of  the  country.  These 
mic-n  will  officially  grade  and  identify  many  of  the  birds 
cominfe  to  market  this  fall. 
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It  will  be_  the  high-grade  turkeys,  of  course,  which 
will  provide  assurance  of  an  abundance  of  tender  white 
meat  and  succulent  slices  of  the  dark-.     These  high-grade 
birds  will  be  fully-grown,  in  good  flesh,  fat,  and  well 
dressed. .. and  that  means  properly  prepared  for  market. 
U.S.  Grade  AA  means  that  the  bird  is  practically  perfect... 
but  these  rarely  appear  at  the  market.     U.S.  Grade  A 
quality,  while  slightly  less  perfect,  are  birds  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  customer,  and  this  grade  is- 
usually  plentiful  in  retail  stores.     Birds  grading  U.S.  B 
and  U»S.  C  will  be  of  varying  degrees  below  perfection... 
possibly  not  as  m.ature  or  as  well-fleshed,  perhaps  with 
less  fat,  or  with  mxore  pin-feathers,   or  showing  some  im- 
perfection of  dressing. 

Som,etimes  the  homemaker  doesn't  have  an  opportunity  tD 
buy  graded  turkeys,  and  has  to  rely  on  her  own  judgment. 
The  turkey  graders  suggest  in  this  case  that  she  follow  the 
same  plan  they  use:     buy  a  bird  that's  fully  grown,  fat, 
has  few  pinrfeathers ,  and^  shows  few  faults  of  dressing... 
such  as  torn  skin,  bruises,  or  broken  bones.     ¥hen  she  finds 
a  turkey  that  meets  those  standards,   the  shopper  can  be  sure 
that  the  fainily  really  will  have  something  to  be  thanlcful 
for  at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table. 

* 

THE  MEAT  CUT 

The  meaty  question  these  days  since  the  reins  tat  er.ent 
of  price  control  is:  Where  is  the  neat? 

"Well,  we  ate  some  of  the  supply  that  would  have  been 
available  now  in  the  period  July  1  to  September  1  (when 
price  controls  -  tem.porarlly  went  off-  and  until  they  were 
reinstated  on  livestock) .     But,  despite  large  production, 
there  just  isn't  as  much  meat  available  as  people  are 
willing  to  buy  at  present  ceiling  prices. 

For  a  figure  to  point  this  up ...  livestock  specialists 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estim.ate  that  for 
19^6  as  a  whole  our  civilian  suppl\'  is  expected  to  be  at 
about  the  record  figure  of  one  hundred  forty- eight  pounds 
per  person.     In  19^3,  the  civilian  per  capita  supply 'was 
one  hundred  thirty-eight  pounds.     However,  because  of 
very  uneven  distribution  of  meat  supplies  this  year,  som.e 
people  ha,ve  not  received  the  average  am^ount,  while  ethers 
will  pass  the  one  hundred  forty- eight  pound  figure. 

Now  for  a  look  at  what  happened  to  the  pork  supply 
during  the  "decontrol"  riarketing  period.     Part  of  last 
Fall's  pig  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  during  July 
and  August,  with  the  last  of«  it  hitting  the  r.arkets  in 
September.     The  19^^  Fall   Hg  crop,  which  began  to  come 
to  market  last  April,  was  twelve  percent  greater  than  the 
fall  crop  of  1944.     In  contrast  to  this  slightly  larger 
total,  hog  marketings  during  July  and  August  were  about 

(riore) 


tlij.pty-f ive  percent  greater  than  in  the  sc.ne  nonths  cf 
lest  year.     Also  many  hogs  were  marketed  at  light  -weight... 
under  .tvo  hundred  pounds,  vhere  the  nornal  rate  is  fron 
two  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds.     Many  cf  these  light 
hogs  were  fron  the  19'!-6  Spring  crop  whose  nornal  marketing 
starts  late  in  Septemher,  picks  up  in  October  and  Kovenber 
and  reaches  a  peak  in  Decenber  and  January.     Since  we  ate 
soLie  of  our  Septenbcr  pork  during  the  decontrol  period, 
we'll  have  to  wait  a  while  for  the  peak  marketing  period 
of  the  19^6  Spring  crop. 

As  for  the  story  about  beef,  steaks  and  rib  roasts... 
the  cuts  J  for  broiling  and  oven  roasts ...  some  from  grain 
fed  cattle.     The  number  cf  cattle  on  feed  April  1  in 
eleven  corn  belt  states  was  seventeen  percent  below  the 
number  April  1,  19^5 •     In  August  the  number  on  feed  was 
reported  to  be  forty-five  percent  below  a  year  ago.  With 
sm.aller  numbers  on  feed,  marketings  during  July  and  August 
were  six  percent  above  the  sar.e  two  months  of  19^5'.  .so 
again  a  part  of  our  meat  for  use  in  the  early  Fall  had 
disappeared.     Marketings  of  grass  fed  cattle. ., with  a 
predominant  ar.ount  of  .^■'com?:iercial "  and  "utility"  grade 
m.eat...will  increase  in  the  next  few  weeks.     The  heavy 
novemient  of  range  cattle  normally  occurs  during  October, 
Novem.ber  and  December.     Many  cf  these  cattle  are  bought 
by  corn  belt  fecdez'S  who  fatten  them...sorie  for  sale 
late  in  January,   srmo  for  sale  next  Spring  and  early 
SurjT.er . 

The  P-eat  situaticn  can  be  sumed  up  about  this  way. .  . 
as  m.arketings  expand  in  the  next  few  weeks,  cur  October 
meat  supply  will  probably  be  larger  tho.n  in  September  but 
below  norr.al  October  supplies.     3y  November  and  December, 
meat  production  should  show  a  substantial  improveriont  over 
October. 

^  ^ 

CELERY  SUGGESTION 


IIQTE  TO  BROADCASTER  i 

Here's  a  postscript  to  the  celery  supply  ! 
atcry  in  last  week's  RAD'IO  ROUND-UP  (Crunch  • 
Bunch) ,  which  suggests  a  method  of  serving  | 
celery  so  that  it  doesn't  crunch,  but  does  | 
taste  Ycrj  RcodJ  ! 


\Ie  scm.etim.es  get  In  a  rut  when  it  cor:es  to  celery,  and 
don't  think  about  cooking  it.     U.S.  Department  of  Agricultu 
hor.e  economists  tell  us  that  braised  celery  is  a  delicious 
dish,  however,  and  one  which  can  form  a  rather  hearty 
vegetable  course  for  luncheon  or  dinner.     It's  a  grand 
way  of  using  up  the  tough  outer  stalks;  also  it  makes  use 
of  m.eat  drippings,  and  thus  conforms  to  the  important  fat- 
con  s  e  r  va  t  i  on  p  r  c  g  ram . 

(more) 
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Here'^s  the  recipe: 
BRAISED  CELERY 


quarts  of  cnbed.  celery 
3  tablespoons  of  meat  drippiiiss  1^ 

Salt  anci  Pepper 


3  talDlespoons  of  flour 


cups  of  cole  water 


Cook  the  celery  in  drippings  until  light  hrown.     i  dd 
vater,  salt  and  pepper-  cover  and  cook  until  tender. 
Stir  the  flour  to  snooth  paste  in  a  little  cold  -wa'.-er; 
add  it  to  the  mixture  and  cook  until  thick. 

If  you're  plar_ning  an  oven  dinner,  you  can  get 
practically  the  sane  results  tij  baking  celery  in  a  casserole. 
To  accomplish  this^  you  place  the  cut-up  celery  in  a  shallow 
baking  dish^  and  pour  over  it  the  hot  gravy  made  from  meat 
drippings,  flour  and  water.     Add  seasonings,   cover  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  celery  is  tender.     During  the 
last  fifteen  minutes,  take  the  cover  off  and  let  the  gravy 
cook  down. 

In  both  these  recipes,  you'll  find  that  the  flavor 
of  the  meat  drippings  really  does  something  for  the  celery. 

■X-  ^  * 

FEATURE  THESE 

Following  is  a  market- by-m.arket  surimary  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply 
during  the  current  week.     This  inform.ation  is  based  on 
latest  reports  by  wire  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
market  reporters.     For  daily  developments  during  the  week, 
phone  your  local  no.rket  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 


Apples 
Beans , limas 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Corn 


Lettuce 

Onions 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


BOSTptT 
Apples  Onions 
Cabbage  Parsley 
Carrots , topped 
Celery  Parsnips 
Chicory  Radishes 
Corn  Spinach 
Es carol e  Turnips 


NEW  YORK 
Apples  Onions 
Cabbage  Peppers 
Cauliflower 
Celery  Potatoes 
Grapes  Toriatoes 


PHILADELPHIA 
Apples 

Beets,  topped 
Cabbage 

Carrots,  topped 

Celery 

Eggplant 

Onions 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 


PITTSBURGH 
iVpples 

Beans ,  lirias 

Cantaloups 

Carrots 

Celery 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Peppers 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Sweet  potatoes 

Tor.atoes 


WASHINGTON 

Apples 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Sweet  potatoes 
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HOME  FIRE  HAZi\EDS>  »  . 

How  no,ny  fire  hazards  have  you  in  your  hone?    That's  a 
question  to  keep  in  cind  especially  during  National  Fire 
Prevention  Week,   October  6-12.     It's  a  shocking  fact  that 
total  fire  losses  stand  today  at  a  sixteen-year  peak.  Fire 
losses  during  19^5  were  greater  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
sixteen  years,  and  the  estimated  loss  for  the  first  four 
nonths  of  19^6  was  sixty  percent  greater  than  in  the  first 
four  nonths  of  1945. 

President  Truman,   in  proclaiming  Fire  Prevention  Week^ 
called  on  every  citizen  to  do  his  part  by  learning  to  detect 
and  eliminate  all  possible  causes  of  fire  in  his  home  and  his 
business.     The  lady  of  the  house  can  take  r;any  precautions 
to  safeguard  the  hom.e  against  fire.     Here's  a  list  of 
suggested  safeguards^  from  USDA's  Safety  Council: 

Clean  up  waste  paper  and  trash  regularly  fromi  the  house 
and  yard. 

Keep  soiled     oily  rags  a.nd  cloths  in  a  metal  pail. 
Use  only  safety  matches  and  keep  them  away  from  the  children. 
Use  only  safe  cleaning  f luids ...  never  gasoline  or  benzine... 
and  always  outside.  • • 

See  that  curtains  and  draperies  are  away  from  stoves^  grills 
and  other  appliances. 

Be  sure  that  cigar  and  cigarette  butts  always  are  put  out 
in  ash  trays. 

Never  smoke  in  bed,  and  issue  a  strict  order  against  this 
practice. 

Inspect  electric  cords  regularly,  and  replace  them  when 
worn  or  frayed. 

Make  sure  that  lights  and  fires  are  safe  before  going  to  bed. 
Keep  a  screen  in  front  of  open- space  heaters  and  fireplaces. 
See  that  rugs  are  kept  well  away  from,  fireplaces  and  stoves. 
Have  kindling  and  other  fuel  stored  at  a  distance  from  stove 
or  fireplace. 

Warn  everyone  in  the  house  never  to  use  gasoline  or  kerosene 
to  start  or  quicken  a  fire.  - 

Make  sure  that  everyone  knows  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire, 
and  how  to  call  the  Fire  Department. 

Here  are  several  suggestions  which  the  man  of  the  house 
should  follow-,  to  help  guard  against  fire: 

Regularly  inspect,   clean  and  repair  flues,   chimneys  and 
stovepipes . 

See  that  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  are  protected  from  stoves 

and  stovepipes. 

Put  ashes  in  r.etal  ash  cans. 

Keep  garden  hose  handy  so  it  can  be  quickly  attached  and  used 
Have  water  buckets  and  hand  extinguishers  ready  for  use. 
Be  sure  there's  a  ladder  that  will  reach  the  roof. 

These  s-afety  precautions,   if  followed,  would  prevent  m.any  ■ 

of  the  1,000  fires  which  now  take  place  every  day  in  American 

horios ...  exacting  a  tremendous  toll  of  lif.e  and  property. 

^  ^  * 
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YOUTH  FOOr  CONFERENCES. . . 

Last  July  a  group  of  young  people  representing  the 
national  youth-serving  agencies  net  in  Washington  and. 
adopted  the  name  "Youth  United- -For  Fai.ilne  Relief".  At 
that  tine  thoy  also  adoped  a  prograi.i  of  education  on 
world-vide  food  probler.is,  and  pledged  thenselves  to  take 
definite  action  on  food  conservation. 

Well,   those  young  folks  weren't  just  talking.  Reports 
have  cone  in  fron  about  fifty  cities  or  counties  where  youth 
food  conferences  are  under  way,  or  scheduled  for  dn  early 
date.     In  Kansas  City,  for  instance    a  conference  was  held 
on  Septonbcr. 21st .     In  Orlando,  Florida^  a  prelininary 
meeting  took  place  on  September  l8th,  and  the  conference 
was  scheduled  for  September  28th. 

These  teen-age  groups  arc  fornulating  plans  to  stimulate 
conservation  and  preservation  of  food;   encourage  full  use  of 
the  r.ore  plentiful  foods;  re-use  of  edible  fats  and  salvage 
of  fats  no  longer  useable  in  food  preparation;  avoidance  of 
all  food  waste;  promotion  of  more  effective  pc.st  control  and 
the  study  and  discussion  of  world  food  questions  as  they  apply 
to  the  United  States. 


N0T5  TO  BRO.\DCi.STEH 

You  r.ay  find  interesting  program  material  in  the 
activity  of  s.ome  of  these  groups  of  young  people  in 
your  locality.     Your  Mayor's  Con.mittee  or  the  local 
Famine  Em.erge-ncy  Comm.ittee  can  furnish  you  with  riore 
inf  c  rr.a  t  i  on .   


*  *  ^ 

TREE  NUT  NOTES. . . 

This  coun lory's  production  of  almonds,  pecans,  filbei'ts, 
and  walnuts  is  forecast  this  year  at  around  one  hundred  thirty' 
two  million  pounds ...  shelled  basis.     The  crops  of  almonds  and 
filberts  beat  all  previous  records.     The  walnut  crop  is 
expected  to  be  the  second  largest  produced.     Pecan  production, 
however,  is  one-fourth  smaller  than  in  19^5- 

In  addition  to  our  o"vm  supply  of  tree  nuts,   it  looks  now 
as  though  about  sixty-two  million  pounds  of  nuts  will  be 
imported.  ., filberts  and  alm_onds  from  the  Mediterranean  area, 
cashews  frop  India,,  and  Brazil  nuts  from  their  namesake 
country  in  South  Ariorica. 

The  dories  tic  aloonds  have  already  started  to  market 
from  California.     Harvesting  is  nearly  completed;  nowvit's 
a  r.atter  of  getting  supplies  distributed  to  the  retail  trade. 
The  new  supplies  of  walnuts  from.  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon  will  be  available  by  October.     Pecans  from  twelve 
Southern  states  will  be  available  in  late  Noveriber. 

{v-iorc ) 


V 


Of  the  iLiportod  nuts^  Brazil  nuts  are  available  in 
considerablu  quantity  for  the  first'  tine  .since  1942.  Fron 
19^2  until  19^5  there  was  a  shipping  order  forbidding 
imports,   so  that  native  labor  in  Brazil  could  be  diverted 
from  gathering  the  nuts  to  working  rubber  trees. 

4^  *■  ■» 

SUCCESS  STORY 

The  snail  ruro.l  to\m  of  Vine  Grove ^  Kentucky^  situated 
about  thirty-eight  niles  south  of  Louisville ^  has  a  conounity  ; 
canning  stovj  to  tell  that's  likely  to  be  the  envy  of  many 
larger  places.     Last  year  five  hundred  families  preserved  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  quarts  of  food,  an  average  of  two 
hundred  quo.rts  per  hone.     Reports  coning  in  now  indicate  that 
the  figure  will  be  even  higher  this  year. 

In  order  of popularity^  the  foods  preserved  at  his  cannery 
rate  as  follows:   1- tomatoes  and  tomato  juice;  2-peaches; 
3-green  beans;   4-corn.     Large  quantities  of  tomatoes  are 
grown  around  Vine  Grove,   and  as  an  aid  to  making  better  use  of 
the  crop  J   the  canning  of  tomiato  juice  is  being  stressed. 
Last  year  the  cannery  Installed  a  juicer,  and  now  the  local 
folks  are  really  going  in  for  tom.ato  juice.     This  year  they 
expect  to  put  up  more  than  twenty  thousand  quarts. 

Peaches  were  a  plentiful  crop  this  year^  as  you  know, 
but  not  many  are  grown  in  that  area  of  Kentucky.  Several 
hundred  bushels  were  trucked  in  froiu  Georgia,  however^  and 
these ^  added  to  the  locally  grown  peaches,  will  provide  a 
total  of  about  sixteen  thousand  No.  Two     size  cans. 

The  Vine  Grove  Conm.unity  Cannery  was  a  wartime  project.. 
..started  in  19^3  in  a  frame  shack  twenty-four  by  thirty-six 
feet  in  size.     Even  in  that,  year^  however,   the  people  of  the 
town  carried  home  thirty  thousand  quarts  of'  fruits  vegetables 
and  mLoats  from  the  comxiunity  center.     It's  now  a  large,  concrete 
block  structure,   comiplete  with  all  equipment  necessary  for 
community  canning  needs. 

The  town  has  just  com.pleted  a  new  freezer  locker,  which 
will  add  to  the  total  amount  of  food  preserved. 

Another  Vine  Grove  enterprise,  linked  closely  with  the 
cannery  and  the  locker,  is  the  school  lunchroomi,  where  the 
'children  get  a  well-balanced  hot  meal  and  milk  for  fifteen 
cents  a  do.y.     The  cannery  furnishes  a  great  part  of  the  food 
used  in  this  lunchroomi. 

The  I'osidents  of  this  sm.all  Kentucky  town  have  found  that 
these  programs ...  cannery  locker  o.nd  school  lunch  are  pay- 
ing them,  high  dividends  in  im^proved  health  and  better  eating. 


*  ^  * 
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RIGE  IN  TIIE  MILL  , 

You'll  be  soeing  nopc  rice  at  grccory  stores  soon,  as 
the  large  1946  crop  is  distributed.     In  the  Southern  states, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown,  new  rice  already  has 
been  shipped  to  narhet.  Ahd  in  California,   the  harvesting  has 
started  earlier  than  usual. 

Of  an  estinated  supply  of  nineteen  million  bags  (100 
pounds  each),  about  eight  million  bags  have  been  allocated  for 
civilian  use  thj.s  year.     This  share  is  about  as  nuch  as  was 
used  anjiually  in  the  United  States  before  the  war.     Vfhile  as 
much  rice  will  be  available  f,or  civilians  as  nornal];>^  supplies 
are  likely  to  be  short  of  demand  again  before  the  end  of  the 
season  because  of  the  expanded  m.arket  for  this  food. 

On  a  quarterly  basis,  about  three  and  a  third  million 
bags  will  go  to  civilians  during  October ,  Kove::iber  and  December. 
The    Phi.lippines  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  million  bags  during 
that  period.     They  received  no  rice  at  all  from  us  during  the 
sane  months  last  yea,r.     The.  UNRRA  allocation  has  been  stepped 
up  to  nearlj''f  our  hundred  thousand  b-ags  for  this  quarter,  in 
contrast  to  about  sixteen  thousand  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^5- 
Cuba  will  get  about  one  and  a  half  million  bags.     Our  terri- 
tories    .principally  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico... will  receive  a 
little  less  tha,n  a  m.illior.  bags.     A  sm.all  portion  will  go  to 
U.S.  military  and  war  services. 

* 

EMERGEKCY  FLOUR  S.\LES 

Have  3'cu  speculated  as  to  what  happened  to  stocks  of 
"-emx-rgency"  flour  when  the  80  percent  extraction  regulation 
was  -  terminated?     In  the  first  place,  rails  had  less  flour  on 
hand  this  summer  than  usual  because  com.estic  distribution  was 

 and  still  is ....  limited  tc  85  percent  cf  last  year's 

montiily  average  use. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  in  the  U.S. 
Departm-cnt  of  Agriculture  has  been  buying  from  riillers  any 
of  the  80  percent  extraction  flcur  offered  in  carload  lots. 
These  purchases  have  prevented  financio.l  loss  to  holders  or 
loss  of  food.     This  higher  extraction  flour  is  acceptable  to 
UT^RRA  and  the  Army  for  distribution  in  occupied  areas. 

"ifr  "ilr 

MORE  FARlvl  HELP  WAITTED 

Throughout  the  m^onth  of  October  in  most  states,  through 
November  and  into  Decer^ber  in  others ....  there  will  bo  need 
for  additional  harvest  labor  to  get  in  this  year's  bumper 
crops.     As  you've  probably  hOvard,  there's  a  greater  need  for 
local  and  other  domestic  workers  this  year  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  crops  are  larger,  and  second,  wo  won't  have  the 
help  of  prisoners  of  war  and  som.e  other  foreign  workers  who 
were  in  last  year's  farm  labor  force. 

(m.ore) 
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Calls  for  -workers  of  the  typo  needed  will  be  issued  in 
each  conr.iunity  as  the  need  develops.     This  nay-  s onetimes  happen 
overnight  J  as  weather  and  other  harvesting  conditions  change. 
You  can  help  by  giving  .this  inf ornation  to 
Incidentally^  while  some  crops  require  the 


conditions  chang 
you  listeners, 
services  only  of 


sturdy  nen^  in  others  there  is  work  for  wonen  and  young  people. 


This  work  can  sonetines  he  done  on 
basis. 


part- tine  or  short  tine 


^  *  ^ 

SLIP  COVER  SUGGESTIONS 

Tine  was  when  slip  covefs  blosscned  in  the  sunnertine,  but 
vanished  fron  view  with  the  first  cool  days  of  fall.     In  recent 
years  ^  however^  the^^'ve  cone  to  occupy  a  pernanent  place  in  riany 
a  hone.     This  is  partly  due,  of  course to  the  inprovenent  in 
slip  cover  f abrics ....  controlled  shrinkage^  greater  pernanonce 
of  colors  and  artistic  designs,   just  to  nane  a  few.     Right  now, 
with  furniture  not  too  easy  to  buy,  and  many  fanilies  setting 
up  housekeeping  with  second-hand  pieces,  slip  covers  can  be 
very  important  in  the  home  furnishing  picture. 

In  Place  Of  Upholstery 

For  instance_,  slip  covers  may  be  used  in  place  of  upholster^) 
A  relatively  inexpensive  new  .slip  cover  Tiay  be  used  to  conceal 
worn,  faded  or  soiled  upholstery.     This  also  will  help  to 
stretch  the  family  budget  o.t  a  tine  when  it  might  be  out  of  the 
question  to  buy  new  furniture,  or  even  new  upholstery.  When 
furniture  is  bought  "in  the  cuslin",  the  initial  cost  can  be 
cut  doT'/n  by  using  slip  covers,  rather  than  having  the  furniture 
covered  at  once.     This  often  makes  it  possible  to  buy  furniture 
of  better  quality  than  could  be  afforded  if-,  upholstery  had  to 
be  included. 

Decoration 


Slip  covers  make  it  possible  to  change  the  decorative  plan 
of  a  room,  at  comparatively  sm.all  cost.  Different  color  schem.es 
can  be  planned  for  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Unattractive 
or-  inharmonious  colors  in  furniture,  o.s  well  as  poor  structural 
lines,  can  be  concealed  by  slip  covers.  Their  use  often  turns 
old  or  unsightly  pieces  of  furniture  into  decorative  assets. 


Protection 


Slip  covers  protect  permanent  furniture  coverings  from 
wear  and  dust,  thus  postponing  reuphol storing.     They  lessen 
the  wear  and  tear  from  work  clothes.     They  save  the  furniture 
from  the  sticky  fingers  and  playthings  of  children,  and  protect 
the  wood  portions  from  scratches.     It  should  be  remembered, 
though,  that  no  matter  how  closely  woven  the  cloth  may  be,  sorie 
dust  will  sift  through.     Therefore,  slip  covers  should  be  re- 
m.oved  occasionally  and  the  upholstery  brushed. 


(more) 
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Shop-Qing;  Suggestions 

Fabrics  for  slip  covers,  like  other  nciterials ,  have  been 
in  short  supply  during  the  war  years,  but  since  the  end  of 
the  war  prcducticn  has  increased  steadily.     The  material  is 
in  such  great  denand,  however,  that  it  noves  out  of  the  stores 
quickly,  and  it  nay  take  uore  than  a  little  hunting  before  the 
slip-cover  shopper  will  find  just  what  she  wants. 

The  material  for  slip  covers  should  be  firr.i  and  closely 
woven,  so  that  they'll  tailor  well,  keep  their  shape,  and  stop 
nost  of  the  dust  frori  sifting  through;.     Also,  it's  well  to  look 
for  information  regarding  shrinkage  aj^d  color  fastness,  which 
will  soinetines  be  found  stamped  on  the  selvage  of  the  fabric. 
If  the  material  selected  is  unlabled,  the  wise  shopper  will 
get  about  two  thirds  of  a  yard  and  tost  it  for  shrinkage  before 
buying  the  fabric. 

Kern  ember.  ...  the  ccst  of  having  slip  covers  m.ade  is  con- 
siderable....  so  are  the  time  and  effort  invested  if  they're 
Tiade  at  home.     Therefore,  it's  real  economy  to  buy  a  fabric 
that  will  launder  well  and  will  give  se^reral  seasons'  wear. 

^  ^ 

SCHOOL  LUTTCH  IIIGEIMTJITY 

We've  m.entioned  before  how  the  national  School  Lunch 
Program  will  m.ake  it  possible  for  more  and  more  children,  year 
after  year,  to  enjoy  a  good,  nourishing  lunch  at  Txidday, 
Already  millions  of  youngsters  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this 
year's  program  --  the  first  under  the  new  perm.anent  legislation. 

Many  schools  were  built  back  in  the  days  when  hot  lunches 
at  school  were  unheard  of,  and  even  some  of  our  m.odern  schools 
don^t  have  facilities  for  feeding  the  children.     The  lack  of 
suitable  equipment  and  space  is  no  excuse  for  a  school's  not 
taking  part  in  the  lunch  program.     That  is  being  proved  in 
thousands  of  cor^iunities  by  active  mothers,  teachers,  and  local 
groups. 

Here  are  two  exar.ples  from.  Rhode  Island,  showing  how 
resourceful  sponsors  have  cverccrie  the  handica,p  of  poor  space 
and  lack  of  equipment  to  operate  a  highly  successful  lunch 
service. 

In  one  Rhode  Island  school,  the  kitchen  is  set  up  in  what 
was  once  a  closet.     The  dining  room  --  well,  there  just  isn't 
any,   except  at  lunch  time,  when  tables  and  benches  are  tempo- 
rarily set  up  in  the  corridors  between  the  class  rooms. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Woonsocket  were  built  without 
any  kind  of  facilities  for  serving  food.     Wooi^socket  children, 
however,  have  complete  noon-tim.e  lunches  right  in  school.  All 
thirty  schools  receive  food  from  one  large  central  kitchen. 


(more) 
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The  system  is  so  centralized. ^  in  fact,  that  even  the  dishes 
and  silverware  used  in  the  elementary  schools  come  from  the 
unit.     Each  day  food  is  prepared  at  the  center.     At  eleven 
■o'clock  trucks  set  out  for  the  scattered  schools,  carrying  hot 
food  in  thermos  jugs  and  silverware  and  dishes  in  specially 
built  -wooden  boxes.     The  trucks  also  carry  the  lunch  room 
workers  who  set  the  tables,  serve  the  food,  repack  the  dishes 
and  return  to  the  central  kitchen  where  they  finish  the  day's 
operations  with  the  -  help  of  dish  washing  machines. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  how  school  lunch  sponsors 
overcame  what  once  seem^ed  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles. 


■3f  -x-  ^e- 


FEATURE  THESE 


Following  is  market-by-market  - sumznary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the 
current  week.     This  inf  ormation-' is  based  on  latest  reports  by 
•wire  from  U,S.  Department  of  ^Igriculture ' s  market  reporters. 
For  daily  developments  during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market 
news  office. 


Bi^THvIORE 


BOSTOIT 


NEW  YORK 


Apples 

Beans,  lim.a 

Cauliflower 

Corn 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


Apples 

Beans,  snap 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn 

Escarole 


Onions 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Squash 

Tomcat  ces 

Turnips 


Apples 
Beans,  snap 
Beets 

Cauliflower 
Corn 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Peppers 
Plums 

Sweet  potatoes 


Prunes 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 


PHILiU)SLPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


WASHIIMGTOTT 


Apples    Honeydew  melons 
Beans,  snap  Onions 
Beets,  Peppers 
Cabbage  Potatoes 
Carrots  Sweet  potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Eggplant 


Apples 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Sweet  potatoes 


Apples 
Cabbage 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Sweet  potatoes 


*  *  -jt 


